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Dairy Exposition Makes Record 


Industry Show Establishes New High in Numbers of Exhibitors and Attendance Chalked 
Up at First Post-war DISA Event—Optimism and Enthusiasm Mark Week 


TLANTIC CITY, N. J.—The 1946 
A Dairy Industries Exposition in At- 

lantic City this year established 
new records of attendance and achieved 
world-wide importance in the great field 
of milk processing. For the six-day ses- 
sion which ended on October 26, regis- 
tration of dairy products manufacturers, 
exhibitors and guests—subject to adjust- 
ment when final count has been made— 
showed an attendance of about 22,000, 
making the Show beyond any question 
the largest in the twenty-year history of 
the Dairy Industries Supply Association, 
and the largest industrial display in the 
world this year. The Exposition, the 
fifteenth sponsored by DISA, is the first 
since 1941 Exposition in Toronto, Can- 
ada, when a large part of the world al- 
ready was at war and the United States 
shortly was to be drawn in. 


Despite handicaps in the form of 
shortages of raw materials such as steel 
and paper, components such as electric 
motors, pumps, valves, etc., and a scarc- 
ity of labor, the exhibitors offered a repre- 
sentative display of equipment, materials 
and supplies for the handling, transpor- 
tation and processing of milk. 


Some 250 companies, all members of 
the Dairy Industries Supply Association, 
exhibited or demonstrated about 1,500 
products and services necessary for the 
milk-processing industry. The display 
filled to overflowing the five acres on two 
floors of the great Atlantic City Public 
Auditorium, one of the largest exposition 
buildings in the world. 


Sunny skies and beautiful mild weather 
throughout the week added greatly to 
the pleasure of exhibitors and _ visitors 
alike and undoubtedly contributed to the 
success of the whole Exposition effort. 


Opened by President Rosenblum 


Robert Rosenbaum, of David Michael 
& Co., president of DISA, officially 
opened the Exposition with an address 
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from the balcony overlooking the brilliant 
displays on the Arena floor. Surrounded 
by officers of DISA and other associa- 
tions in the milk field, Mr. Rosenbaum 
reminded his listeners that it had been 
five years since the last exposition, a 
period in which the nation’s efforts and 
resources had been pledged to winning 
the war. 


DISA President Robert Rosenbaum 


While the victory of our arms has been 
achieved, he said, we are now in the 
midst of a fight for universal peace. This, 
like winning the war, may also seem to 
be an almost impossible goal, but it can 
be reached, he said, if “we reaffirm our 
pledges to achieve a complete and last- 
ing victory’. “We must pledge to prog- 
ress,” he said, “that progress which will 
continue to make life-giving milk and its 
products available to a clamoring human- 
ity and that painstaking progress which 
will resolve the understandable differ- 
ences of race, creed, national ideology 
and economic circumstance. It is in the 
spirit of this Pledge of Progress that this 
great Fifteenth Dairy Industries Exposi- 
tion is dedicated, and I now declare it 
officially opened and wish you Godspeed 
in your endeavors.” 


At his closing words, the Auditorium 
grand organ rang out the rousing March 
from Aida, and the first post-war Show 
Almost from the outset, the 
aisles were thronged with eager visitors, 
many of whom were attending their first 
Dairy Industries Exposition, and view- 
ing for the first time some of the ma- 
chinery and equipment necessary to the 
efficient and sanitary handling of milk. 


Was on. 


Sales Deliveries Delayed 

Unlike other expositions, the machin- 
ery displayed this year was in most in- 
stances not for sale. Exhibiting compan- 
ies had built the equipment for their 
customers despite the almost crippling 
shortages and displayed it at the Exposi- 
tion through the courtesy and forbear- 
ance of the buyers. Nevertheless, it spoke 
eloquently of the effort, the engineering 
skill and foresight of manufacturers and 
suppliers of equipment that have made 
milk and its products the most health- 
ful and nutritious foods the world affords. 


An impressive incident of the week 
was the entrance of the convening mem- 
bers of the International Association of 
Ice Cream Manufacturers in a body on 
Thursday. Paced by a youthful fife and 
drum corps and lead by Senator Wayne 
Morse, of Oregon, the Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers marked up the famous board- 
walk from their* convention hotel to the 
Auditorium to visit the Show. 


In the lobby just outside the Exposi- 
tion arena floor, Senator Morse cut a 
red, white and blue ribbon in a symboli- 
cal reopening of the Exposition for the 
ice cream manufacturers, and then was 
escorted through the show by Mr. Rosen- 
baum of DISA and Harvey P. Hood, of 
Boston, President of the International 
Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers 
while the ice cream men swept eagerly 
into the aisles for their first view of the 
displays. 

The International Association of Milk 
Dealers, who also were convening in At- 
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Views of Arena Floor, Dairy Industries Exposition, Convention Hall Atlantic City, October 21-26. Over 
25,000 dairymen came to see 300 exhibits of the latest developments in dairy equipment. Even though the Atlantic 


City Auditorium is the largest in the world, it could not accommodate all the firms that wanted to exhibit. 


Visitors at the elaborate Exposition comprised not only educators, scientists, milk distributors and processors 
of dairy products from every state in this country and Canada but also from countries in Europe and South America. 
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tic City during Exposition week, did 

attend the Exposition in a body but 
ited the display almost to a man. Re- 
rt of the Association activities will be 
ind elsewhere in this issue. 


Old Timers’ Events 


A pleasant departure from the busi- 
ness activity and atmosphere of the Ex- 
position was the daily diversion in the 
Old Timers’ Area, where a short informal 
ceremony was held every afternoon. Be- 
sides these little gatherings a Who’s Who 
guessing contest in identifying the baby 
pictures and youthful likenesses of the 
now senior members of the dairy indus- 
tries afforded a hilarious note to the Old 
Timers’ gatherings. 


Photographs of nearly a hundred elder 
statesmen of the milk industries, straight 
out of attic trunks and family albums 
were placed on view in the Area. Price- 
less photos of dairymen as kids of long 
ago, in knee length dress and leg-o- 
mutton sleeves, the youthful dandy in 
starched collar and long coat, and the 
now leading members of the milk pro- 
cessing industry in their horsedrawn ve- 
hicles showed the tremendous progress 
made over the years in the dairy in- 
dustries. 


More than 40 seniors who had fifty 
years or more in the industry to their 
credit registered at the Old Timers’ desk 
during the week and received badges 
signifying their long service in the in- 
dustry. The oldest registrant in point 
of service was B. Riley Hauk, of Bridge- 
ton, N. J. 


Old Timers were honored at a short 
informal ceremony on Tuesday afternoon 
when John H. Mulholland, of Milford, 
Del., Honorary President for Life of 
DISA, and E. K. Slater, of Milwaukee, 
greeted the members of the Club and 
discussed old times in the milk and dairy 
processing business. 


,First Timers, those members of the 
industry who were attending their first 

xposition or were newly launched in 
the; industry, were honored at a simple 
ceremony on Wednesday afternoon, while 
alumni, faculty members and students of 
land grant college dairy industry 
courses, also were recognized at a brief 
session on Thursday. 

On Friday afternoon the results of 
the Who’s Who guessing contest in iden- 
tifying the Old Timers’ baby pictures 
and youthful likenesses were announced. 
Winner of the contest, with 30 per cent 
identifications, was Henry N. Woolman, 
of Supplee-Wills-Jones, Philadelphia. 


Large Foreign Representation 


Growing recognition of the importance 
of milk and milk products in human nu- 
trition throughout the world was high- 
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lighted at the Exposition by the unprece- 
dented numbers of visitors from other 
lands. Records maintained in the Show’s 
International Lounge showed an attend- 
ance of about 700 dairy industrialists 
from some 25 foreign countries, many of 
them government officials associated with 
the production and processing of milk 
in their own countries. Many came to 
the Exposition to inspect and buy equip- 
ment to be sent to their home countries. 

Positive evidence of the increasing in- 
terest in and importance of dairying and 
dairy manufacturing in other countries 
was given in the formation of a new or- 
ganization, to be known as the Dairy 
Industries Society, International, which 
was formed at a World Wide Breakfast 
during Exposition week and attended by 
an enthusiastic group of U. S. and foreign 
milk industrialists. About 350 individ- 
uals from 25 countries, representing dairy 
processors, supply companies, govern- 
ment agencies and educational institu- 
tions voted to form the new organiza- 
tion and at once elected as president 
Senor Alfonso Herrera of Bogota, 
Columbia. 


Other officers represented Canada and 
the United States, while the board of 
directors included U. S., Canadian, 
Cuban and English members. Individ- 
uals and groups interested in the ad- 
vancement of any phase of the world’s 
dairy industry are eligible for member- 
ship under a flexible arrangement of 


dues suited to the members’ needs and 
the service and benefits to be received. 

Dairy Industries Society, Interna- 
tional, was formed as a result of the find- 
ings in a world-wide survey of dairying 
and the dairy industries recently com- 
pleted by the Dairy Industries Supply 
Association. The survey revealed that 
the need never has been greater for the 
building of new dairy plants, the re- 
equipping and restoring of existing 
plants, and that foreign areas are recep- 
tive to an extension of American milk 
sciences and technologies. 


ee 
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NEW PUMP COMPANY 


Leroy A. Thomson, for years associated 
with the manufacturing of pumps, an- 
nounces the incorporation of a new com- 
pany, the Thomson Pump and Equip- 
ment Co., Inc., 717 West 11th St., Los 
Angeles, California. He is president, 
treasurer and general manager of the new 
firm, which will design and manufacture 
pumps for both industrial and sanitary 
uses. The new Thomson pumps are im- 
proved types of rotary pumps using the 
crescent type rotor that will, it is said, 
operate quietly with a minimum of agi- 
tation and churning. Made in sizes from 
1 G.P.M. to 150 G.P.M., they will handle 
hot or cold liquids or semi-solids, and 
operate on high vacuums or against pres- 
sures of several hundred pounds. Thom- 
son Pumps are made from iron, bronze, 
nickel alloy, stainless steel and Hastalloy. 





Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon cuts a red, white and blue ribbon strung across the entrance 


to the Fifteenth Dairy Industries Exposition 


held in Atlantic City’s Convention Hall, October 


21-26, as he leads the procession of the International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers into 
the Show. The IAICM annual convention was held concurrently with the Exposition. From left 


to right are: Roland Smith, Waukesha Foundry 


Co.. Vice President of Dairy Industries Supply 


Association, sponsor of the Exposition; Robert Rosenbaum, David Michael Co.. DISA‘'s President; 
Claude Parcell, Treasurer of IAICM; R. C. Hibben, Executive Secretary, ITAICM; Senator Morse; 
Edward H. Babcock, Chairman, Beard of Trustees, Cornell University; Harvey P. Hood, retiring 


President, IAICM, 













Retrospect on Atlantic City 


HEN the curtain was drawn on 

Wy the spectacular dairy scene at 
Atlantic City October 26, those 

who participated left with a deep sense 
of satisfaction of a job well done,—both 
from the standpoint of the 22,000 visit- 


ors, the hundreds of exhibitors at the 
DISA Exposition, and those taking part 
in the several important conventions. 

During the week there was a myriad 
of dairy activities with every segment of 
the industry being represented, includ- 
ing scientists, educators, sanitarians, milk 
distributors and processors of other dairy 
products, manufacturers of equipment 
and supplies and representatives of asso- 
ciations from practically every division 
of the dairy field. Concurrently, there 
were meetings of the associations repre- 
senting market distributors, ice cream 
manufacturers, milk control agencies, 
sanitarians and dairy equipment manu- 
facturers. 


Of these various meetings, perhaps the 
most important that took place was that 
during which the International Associa- 
tion of Milk Dealers and the Milk In- 
dustry Foundation were consolidated 
under the name of the latter,—a develop- 
ment commented upon separately on 
these pages. 

* * * 


HE central attraction during the 

week, of course, was the Dairies In- 

ustries Exposition, where about 
three hundred exhibitors displayed prac- 
tically every item of equipment and sup- 
plies ‘used in milk producing and the 
processing and manufacture of dairy 
products. 


As was to be expected, this first post- 
war Show did not have many radically 
new pieces of dairy equipment, due to 
the continuing shortages of certain hard- 
to-obtain materials, metals and _ skilled 
labor. However, many refinements in 
standard items of equipment were shown. 
Opportunity was presented for the buy- 
ers of dairy machinery units and the 


manufacturers to get together and to 
learn of each others’ problems. 


It was clearly evident that there is a 
vast potential market for new equipment 
to be used for replacement and plant 
expansion. Appreciating the problems 
confronting the equipment manufac- 
turers, the executives of the dairy trades 
evinced sympathy and understanding, 
and indicated a willingness to place their 
orders for future delivery of needed items 
as soon as they became available. 


Representatives of the dairy business 
from every State in the country and many 
foreign nations clearly expressed their 
confidence in the future of the industry. 
Profiting by their experiences under ad- 
verse war-time conditions and regula- 
tions, there was an almost universal con- 
viction expressed that with the return 
of a free economy the various groups 
would solve their own problems satis- 
factorily to the end that consumers 
would in the near future be supplied with 
an abundance of healthful, nutritious 
and appetizing dairy foods at prices com- 
mensurate with the consumer’s ability 
to pay. 


Those who attended the Atlantic City 
activities, in whatever sphere, could not 
help but return to their home cities with 
renewed optimism and inspired con- 
fidence. 


Merger Widely Acclaimed 
A STRONGER and more widely sup- 


ported milk industry should result 

from the action taken at the At- 
lantic City convention when it was de- 
cided that the Milk Industry Foundation 
and the International Association of 
Milk Dealers would combine their ac- 
tivities. 

The increasing importance of good re- 
lations with consumers, dairy farmers, 
and labor means that the industry must 
reach the public with a larger member- 
ship supporting the national program and 
an expanding local cooperation along 
with it. 


When the international association was 
organized years ago, it was more or less 
a social group. It developed into a trade 
association and helped create a modern 
industry with a code of ethics and an 
objective to produce and distribute a 
product of the highest quality. 


In those days quality and sanitation 
were probably the outstanding things 
with which the more progressive dis- 
tributors were concerned. As knowledge 
of milk sanitation spread and the dis- 
tributing branch of the industry em- 
braced pasteurization and other meas- 
ures for consumer protection, economic 
problems as we know them today were 
not conspicuous. 

As cities grgw the system of milk sup- 
ply and distribution came to demand a 
high order of management and business 
knowledge. The transition from a man 
driving a milk wagon from farm to city 
to a full fledged industrial operation 
changed the economic picture. 


Milk also became a farm product that 
reached the city consumer in many forms. 
This use of milk for so many products 
no longer made on the farm or at home 
brought economic problems that were 
the forerunners of today’s industry which 
must cope with local, state, and govern- 
mental controls of many kinds. 

* * * 
NOTHER factor was the growing 
interest of consumers in the busi- 
ness of producing and distributing 
food. This made it imperative for the 
milk industry, as well as other businesses, 
to keep consumers informed. 


Forward looking leaders helped or- 
ganize the Milk Industry Foundation to 
carry on economic, educational and pub- 
lic relations programs. This work has 
been very successful with a limited bud- 
get. As the country got into war and 
more complicated economic problems de- 
veloped, the Foundation was called upon 
to take on more responsibility in helping 
the industry cope with these problems. 
At the same time many of the original 
objectives with which the national asso- 
ciation was concerned had been accom- 
plished to a great extent, particularly 
with respect to sanitation and account- 
ing, organization and other problems. 

The name of the older organization 
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WISE DAIRYMEN FIND 
it doesn’t pay to buy 
‘bargains” in Vitamin D 
Concentrate either 


BUYING VITEX* VITAMIN D CONCENTRATE, 
DAIRYMEN GET QUALITY AND SERVICE THAT 
ASSURE SUBSTANTIAL EXTRA PROFITS 
























Yes—at today’s milk prices “bar- 
gains” do not pay. Penny-conscious 
housewives are demanding pre-war 
quality in return for post-war prices. 
That’s why—for your Vitamin D 
Milk—you need top-quality Vitamin 
D Concentrate, plus the kind of 
tested sales service that assures pre- 
mium milk volume under the tough- 
est selling conditions. And that’s 
just what you get—quality and ser- 
vice—when you buy Vitex “Natural” 
Vitamin D Concentrate. Your invest- 
ment in Vitex— 
GIVES YOU THE ORIGINAL 
QUALITY PRODUCT 

Vitex Vitamin D helps you build 
profitable Vitamin D volume in the 
face of increasing consumer prices, 
because it’s tops in quality. Vitex 
“Natural” is the original Vitamin D 
Concentrate for milk fortification— 
the only concen- 
trate now available 
from time-tested 










VITEX offers 
real 
sales support 
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professionally: preferred marine 
sources—produces the only kind of 
Vitamin D Milk proved by actual 
cientific test to help sound teeth stay 
sound. You get a surely-dispersing 
cream-type carrier—packed in her- 
metically sealed, sterilized cans, spe- 
cifically designed for safe, easy addi- 
tion to milk. You get guaranteed 
amounts of Vitamin D, plus the Vita- 
min A which occurs naturally in ma- 
rine source concentrates. 


To help dairymen meet special com- 
petitive requirements, Vitex also 
offers activated ergesterol-D in a 
cream-type carrier, or in oil—both 
products “tops” in their class. 


GIVES YOU EXPERIENCED 
SALES SUPPORT 
Vitex field representatives have 
proved their ability to build premium 
milk volume for every type of dairy 
in every type of market. These Vitex 
experts held 86 meetings with route- 
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men during the first six months of 
this year, first and vital step toward 
building profitable premium milk 
volume. 
GIVES YOU SALES PLANS 
THAT REALLY CLICK 

Vitex sales plans are not just vague 
suggestions or cute tricks. Vitex sales 
plans are practical plans with a single 
purpose—to sell more premium milk. 
Nothing is left to chance—every- 
thing is provided to do a complete 
sales job. 

GIVES YOU A REAL CHANC® FOR 
SUBSTANTIAL EXTRA PROFITS 
Here are the facts-in- figures et 
average Vitex licensee is making $730 
or more extra income per route, per 
year. That’s a return that more than 
justifies an initial investment in Vitex 

“Natural” quality. 

Write Vitex Laboratories today for 
full information on how to enjoy 
extra profits with top-quality Vitex 
“Natural” Vitamin D. 


Copyright 1946, Vitex Laboratories, Inc. 


FIRST STREET, HARRISON, N. J. 





also caused confusion. In many places 
the milk dealer was taken to mean a 
person who operated a milk store and 
not a distributor of milk and dairy prod- 
ucts. The word “international” in the 
name has been questioned by officials of 
committees of the Congress. The word 
“international” has also developed poli- 
tical connotations which were mislead- 
ing in the case of the fluid milk industry. 


Under the Milk Industry Foundation 
there is sure to be an increase in individ- 
ual members who will support the or- 
ganization to the fullest. Any confusion 
that might have existed in some minds 
by two organizations, at times seemingly 
following similar paths, will be elim- 
inated. 


The Milk Industry Foundation with its 
long experience in studying consumer 
problems will supply much valuable help 
to any organization that had been a mem- 
ber only of the International. We be- 
lieve that every element of the fluid milk 
distributing industry should make it a 
point to see that within a reasonable 
length of time every unit in the industry 
is represented in the new organization. 

Any member of the industry who be- 
lieves in the American system of milk 
supply and distribution and who wants 
to keep in touch with the rapidly chang- 
ing times cannot fail to be part of this 
new and strengthened trade grouping. 


Urges NDC Support 
F the. asin vigilance in behalf of 


the dairy industry is the job of 

the National Dairy Council, de- 
clares Chairman G. E. Wallis of the 
Dairy Council’s finance committee. In 
a special appeal addressed to all those 
interested in the production and sale of 
dairy products, Chairman Wallis, who 
is president of The Creamery Package 
Manufacturing Company, outlines the 
need of building tomorrows market 
today. 


‘ 

“Millions of children now arriving at 
school age are susceptible to the influ- 
ence of this program of the National 
Dairy Council,” he declares. “Millions 
of new housewives and parents are now 
for the first time being awakened to ac- 
tive interest in nutrition. Thousands of 
young men and women are entering the 
teaching profession, where they can and 
must be reached by the National Dairy 
Council program. The medical and den- 
tal colleges are graduating new thou- 
sands to whom the professional aspects 
of this program are being directed. 


“All these factors and many more fig- 
ure in the need of extending this educa- 
tional program of the National Dairy 
Council, to say nothing of consolidating 
the great gains already made. We need 
you as an active and participating mem- 
ber.” 
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This appeal of the NDC finance com- 
mitte is also signed by its other members, 
George F. Gallagher, G. C. Mahle, 
Arthur F. Kerckhoff, Madison H. Lewis, 
Wilbur Carlson and W. J. Swayer. 

*_ * * 
HE educational job of the Council 
in promoting the increased sale and 
consumption of dairy products is, 
according to NDC President Milton Hult, 
a vast one indeed. 

“We are,” says Mr. Hult, “through ed- 
ucational leaders, developing the habits 
of good nutrition in a field so extensive 
that figures in millions become common. 
We are vitally concerned with the nu- 
tritional education of 27 million school 
children, more than 10 million pre-school 
children, more than 26 million young 
people between the ages of 20 and 30, 
and 2 million brides each year, and of 
course are vitally interested in the wel- 
fare of 3 million new babies that are 
born annually. 


“Our service, in their education, is 
through the nation’s 180 thousand phy- 
sicians, 78 thousand dentists, 104 thou- 
sand nurses, more than a million teach- 
ers, 86 thousand Red Cross workers, 2% 
million PTA workers, and 2 million 
women’s club members. 


“And in doing this job,” concludes 
President Hult, “as we have done in- 
creasingly since we were established as 
a non-profit educational organization in 
1918, we fill the promotional and edu- 
cational needs of almost 50 nationally 
important marketing areas. We also de- 
velop and utilize more than 10 million 
pieces of educational literature each year 
through the personal contacts of our 
highly trained affiliated units and our 
administration staff. Our job, as Chair- 
man Wallis points out, is that of eternal 
vigilance in education of the great Amer- 
ican public in better nutrition, and that 
means better health and improved com- 
mon welfare. In performing this import- 
ant job, the National Dairy Council is 
serving every segment of the dairy in- 
dustry, and deserves substantial support 
from everyone concerned with the pro- 
duction and sale of dairy products.” 





TO OUR READERS 

The “Review” is_ presenting 
in this issue as much of the in- 
teresting material covering the 
DISA Exposition and attendant 
Conventions as space will permit. 


Further reports of the activi- | 
ties of Exposition and Conven- | 
tion Week at Atlantic City, to- | 
gether with detailed accounts of 
a number of the most important 
exhibits, will appear in our 
December issue. 











Cows Do Fly! 
S DEPICTED on the front cover 


of this issue of the “Review,” this 
_ unnatural condition has actually 
come to pass. The world’s champion 
butterfat producer, Western Glow Butter- 
fat Maryann, 1400 pounds, and her 200- 
pound heifer calf, Western Glow Royal 
Levity, recently flew from Seattle to 
Chicago by United Air Lines Cargoliner 
for a Guernsey sale sponsored by the 
Curtiss Candy Co. 


The owners, Frederichs Brothers of 
Western Glow Farms, Inc., Bow, Wash., 
decided that air freight offered the best 
opportunity for the animals to make the 
1,500-mile trip with minimum “travel 
fatigue.” Maryann, one of the finest 
of her breed and insured for the trip 
for $25,000, took to the air early one 
morning, was milked in Denver during 
a refueling stop and arrived in Chicago 
shortly after noon as fit as a fiddle! High- 
est priced animal at the show, she was 
purchased for $14,600 by M. C. Fleming 
of Troutdale, Ore. 


In our picture United Air Lines Flight 
Captain Richard B. Cooley watches Cleo 
Barnes milk the prize Guernsey. The 
heifer calf preceded her on another 
plane. 


—_ 


EVAPORATED MILK PACK 


Washington, D. C. — Production of 
canned evaporated milk during Septem- 
ber totaled 242,000,000 Ibs., a 10 per 
cent decline from a year earlier but 
only 1 per cent less than the 1940-44 
average for the month, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reports. Manu- 
facture of canned sweetened condensed 
milk, both whole and skim, was esti- 
mated at 8,250,000 lbs. for September, 
a decline of 30 per cent from a year 
earlier and 5 per cent from the five-year 
average. 





The seasonal decline from August to 
September was the sharpest that has 
occurred at this season during the past 
dozen years. Production this year 
through September was 92,375,000 Ibs., 
which was 19 per cent less than the 
same period in 1945. Dry whole milk 
production during September was 12,- 
360,000 lbs., compared with 12,808,000 
lbs. a year earlier, a decline of 3 per 
cent. 


ip 
—- 





NEW DAIRY FORMED 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed with the In- 
diana Secretary of State by Melody Lane, 
Inc., Hobart, Ind., formed to operate a 
dairy. The corporation has 1,000 shares 
of no par value capital stock and the in- 
corporators are Fred F. Schultz, Ermil 
Houtz and Emily Ryan. 
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WITH 
ADJUSTABLE 


BALLFEET 





A solid, non-corrosive metal, 
ball-shaped foot, closely fit- 
ted inside the end of a tub- 
ular steel leg, provides per- 
fect equipment support with 
maximum floor and equip- 
ment sanitation. A patent 
applied for DAMROW im- 
Provement, these sanitary 
ball feet are adjustable and 
have no exposed threads. 





A STANDARD FEATURE ON DAMROW 
FLOOR-MOUNTED DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


With DAMROW designed sanitary ball feet, used 
on DAMROW equipment — there is less chance 
for bacteria-breeding dirt to lurk in spots difh- 
cult to sweep and no place for insects to crawl. 
DAMROW sanitary ball feet make plant and 


equipment sanitation easier. 


Illustrated Bulletins, covering Damrow time-and- 


labor-saving aids, will be mailed you upon request. 


DAMROW 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR T 
DAIRY INDUSTRY 





| 

1 

| Damrow Brothers Company , 
| 204 Western Avenue 
] Fond du Lac, Wis. 
| 
l 
! 
| 


Intake Equipment 


Can Washers 


on co eee pe eebedeshh ed olLeenacanneudern oh Pasteurizers 


Process Tanks 


) 
) 
Send us literature on products checked: ( ) Milk Filters 
) 
) 
) 


Storage Tanks 
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GREATER PLANT AND EQUIPMENT SANITATION 
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WOW KNEW CLOSUR 
THAT CUTS COSTS - SIMPLIFIRAP 


Steps up efficiency in filler room— 
Now ready for use on smaller-size 
Bottles with Alseco lugs 


rey Vs 




















NCE again Standard Cap and Seal Co 
O ration announces a new kind of pouri 
lip protection that is big news to the indusy 


Called STANSEAL, this new cap is not 
simplicity in itself but greatly simplifies 
entire capping process. A special alumin 
interlining, contained between two ow 
shells, so effectively crimps on that a milk 
tight seal is made—even without the aid of 
inner cap, And because no large auxiliary 
chine is required, floor space is saved and s 
vice costs are reduced. 





































Along with the economy and strength 
aluminum, STANSEALS also provide the attra 
tive good looks of printed paper outsid 
available in all the colors and combinations¢ 
colors in the rainbow. And, adding one gre 
feature to another, STANSEALS offer the lates 
up-to-the-minute identification — your ni 
prominently displayed on the sides of the a 
as well as the top. 














If you are now using the smaller-size bottl 
equipped with Alseco Lugs you can start im 
mediately to enjoy the money-saving simpliciy 
of capping with STANSEALS. Write us tody 
for information. Or, if you prefer, a reptt 
sentative will call at your convenience. 


STANDARD CAP AND E 


ng A ace 


EES 1200 FULLERTON AVENUE 
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Features that save money and time... build business 


LOW FIRST COST 


Although STANSEALS require 
special processes for their manu- 
facture, you'll be surprised at 
how little they cost per thousand. 
STANSEALS put pouring lip pro- 
tection within the reach of hun- 
dreds of dairies that have never 
provided this sales-making health 
service to customers before. 


NEEDS NO INNER CAP 


STANSEALS because of their 
special construction, accomplish 
an effective seal all by them- 
selves. With a STANSEAL on 
top, an inner cap is not necessary 
for a milk-tight closure. The inner 
cap becomes optional. 


EASY TO APPLY 


When you use STANSEALS there 
is no need for a large auxiliary 
machine. Thus the STANSEAL 
method leaves more free space— 
cuts service costs. 


NUE CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 








“RAINBOW” COLORS 


The “looks” of a bottle often 
make the sale, especially in a 
store. With STANSEALS 
you have a selection of as 
many as 3 colors to be used 
in combination... rich, at- 
tractive colors that will make 
your bottles stand out in the 
crowd. 


EASY “RECLOSURE” FEATURE 


STANSEALS are easy to re- ee 


move and don’t get all out zy, 


of shape after removal. Eas- ( )} 
ily crimps over pouring lip. 
Customers will like using 
cap for protection over and 
over again. 


MAXIMUM NAME DISPLAY 





Wherever your name should 
be —top and sides — that’s 
where STANSEALS have it! 
Your name is in full view 
from any angle. 
































Starts New Firm 


cc. wm, 
Burckhalter, Inc., to Launch His 
Own Milk Products Business 


Raymond C. Fuller Leaves 


Announcement was recently made 
that Raymond C. Fuller had terminated 
his association with C. W. Burckhalter, 
Inc., New York City milk products firm, 
and had formed his own business under 
the style of R. C. Fuller, Inc., with 
location at Suite 1401, 305 Broadway, 
New York 7. 

Mr. Fuller has long been associated 
with the dairy products field in the pro- 
curement and merchandising end and 
has a wide background of experience. A 





Ray C. Fuller 


native of Pennsylvania, he was gradu- 
ated from Pennsylvania State Coullege 
in 1916, and joined the Nestle’s Milk 
Products Company, serving for two years 
thereafter in the capacity of dairy chem- 
ist at their plants in Michigan and Wis- 
consin. Following that association he 
served for a year as assistant chemist 
in the main laboratory at Morrison, IIl., 
with Libby, McNeil & Libby. 


He then came east to assume a posi- 
tion with the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association, where he acted as 
plant superintendent for their operations 
in Pennsylvania and New York State. 
He was later transferred to the Leacue’s 
main offices in New York City where he 
held the position of assistant production 
manager in charge of the manufacturing 
of dairy products. 


Leaving this organization in 1928, he 
joined the firm of C. W. Burckhalter, 
Inc., with whom he maintained uninter- 
rupted association until the forming of 
his present company. 


In addition to continued activities in 
domestic dairy products marketing, Mr. 


10 


Fuller established connections in Europe 


for the and 


products. 


export import of dairy 
Mr. Fuller's many friends throughout 
the dairy field wish him every success 
with his new organization. 
It has likewise been announced that 
George K. Welch, who has been associ- 
ated with the Burckhalter concern for 


many years, has been elected to the 
position of vice-president. 





> 


GEORGE E. FOOTE NAMED 





Appointed Branch Manager at Tor- 
onto to Succeed D. S. Manley 


George E. Foote, who has recently 
been appointed branch manager of 
Cherry-Burrell’s Toronto, Ontario branch 
will succeed D. S. Manly at that point 
on November Ist. 


Mr. Foote was formerly assistant 
branch manager at Cherry-Burrell’s, 
Syracuse, New York branch, going to 
Toronto about September Ist of this year. 
He joined Cherry-Burrell as a salesman 
at the company’s Boston branch in 1937. 
In January, 1945, he was appointed 
assistant branch manager at Syracuse. 
Largely through his very active and prac- 
tical experience, Mr. Foote has a broad 
knowledge of dairy plant equipment and 
processing operations. His appointment 
as branch manager at Toronto brings to 
the company’s customers in Ontario, 
Quebec, and the eastern provinces of 
Canada a very capable advisor that will 
be most helpful to the concern’s cus- 
tomers. 

Mr. Manly will retire at his own re- 
quest, after having been cannected with 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation of Canada, 
Ltd., since 1929. He plans to devote 
himself to other business interests in 
Canada. 


_ 
——_—— 


MILK PRICES UP 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E.B.)—A 1-cent-a- 
quart increase in Indianapolis retail milk 
prices became effective November 1 to 
compensate dealers for recent hikes in 
costs of whole milk. It is the third re- 
tail milk price increase ordered since 
June 7, the total jump being from 14c 
to 18c a quart. Cream prices also were 
raised, the retail charge going from 18c 
to 19¢ a half-pint. 

C. Winfield Hunt, executive secretary 
of the Milk Foundation of Indianapolis, 
said, “We have held back from a new 
price increase as long as we could. Com- 
petitive bidding between cheese manu- 
facturers and condenseries has much to 
do with the present price situation. Pro- 
ducers in this area now are receiving 
$5.30 a hundredweight for whole milk 


Hold Your U. S. Beads 











and that is the highest price in the his- 
tory of the milk business here.” 

He called attention to the fact that 
milk production in the local area has 
reached its customary seasonal slump, 
but said an increase in production and 
a resultant lowering of milk costs would 
not occur before next January. 


oo 





O. P. HELLER APPOINTMENT 





Director of Sales Service Named Sec- 
retary of Creamery Package 


Otto P. Heller has been appointed 
secretary of The Creamery Package Mfg. 
Company, Chicago, according to a re- 
cent announcement made by G. E. Wal- 
lis, president and general manager of 
the firm. 





0. P. Heller 


Mr. Heller was born at Chicago, 
Illinois. He joined the Creamery Pack- 
age organization in 1903 and after hold- 
ing many important positions became di- 
rector of sales service in 1930. He is a 
charter member of the Chicago Chapter 
of the American Society of Refrigeration 
Engineers and is well known throughout 
the dairy products processing industry. 

Mr. Heller will continue as director 
of sales service for CP in addition to 
assuming his new duties as secretary. 


<i 
—_— 


FORMS NEW FIRM 








Indianapolis, Ind. (E.B.)—Articles of 
incorporation have been filed with the 
Indiana Secretary of State by the Bruce 
Myers Stores, Inc., 637 West Beardsley 
Ave., Elkhart, Ind., formed to deal in 
dairy products, poultry, etc. The corpor- 
ation has 1,000 shares of no par value 
capital stock and the incorporators are 
Bruce Myers, Mary Myers and Ruskin 
B. Phillips. 

———————————ee 


LOUIS GREENBERG DIES 


— 
Indianapolis, Ind. (E.B.)—Louis Green- 

berg, a retired local dealer in dairy 

products, died recently in his home. 
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501 Fifth Avenue 


Simplified Drive 


Fewest Parts ..... 
Me Clutch 2... 
Fully Enclosed, Self- 
Lubricated Motor .. 


In line with its policy of design simplification, 
Sharples has built the driving mechanism of Presur- 
Seald Separators and Clarifiers without clutch, 
eliminating several major wearing parts and also 
the need for a speed counter. The simple, positive 
drive employed is made possible largely by 
heavy duty motors of one, two and three horse- 
power sizes, built especially for Sharples. 

These motors are fully enclosed to meet sanitary 
requirements and exposed surfaces are of polished 
nickel alloy. No special attention to motor lubrica- 
tion is required, since the inner ball bearing is 
lubricated by splash from the gear case of the 
machine, while the outer ball bearing is perma- 
nently packed with grease. 

The simplified Sharples drive reduces mainte- 
nance cost, minimizes service difficulties and con- 
tributes to more dependable operation. 


Dairy Equipment Division 
THE SHARPLES CORPORATION 
Centrifugal and (Gm Process Engineers 


lel lier \clo we mam) 6 a 
80 E. Jackson Boulevard 


BOSTON 16, MASS 
230 Congress Street 


. SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
686 Howard Street 453 Hippodrome Annex Bidg. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORY, 2300 WESTMORELAND STREET, PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNA. 
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NADEM Members Convene 
at Atlantic City Meeting 


Twenty-seven Leading Equipment Manufacturers Represented — 
“Bob” Rosenbaum and E. H. Parfitt, Guest Speakers 


(By Fred G. Jones, NADEM Director of Publicity) 


HE NATIONAL Association of 

Dairy Equipment Manufacturers 

held a special meeting at the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., on 
Thursday, October 24, which was at- 
tended by representatives of 27 leading 
equipment manufacturers. ‘Guests in- 
cluded Robert .Rosenbaum, president of 
the Dairy Industries Supply Association; 
Roberts Everett, executive vice-president 
of DISA; and Dr. E. H. Parfitt, Director 
of Sanitary Standards, Evaporated Milk 


Association. ‘ 


A highlight of the meeting was a word 
of greeting to the recently formed asso- 
ciation from Mr. Rosenbaum, who was 
introduced by NADEM Membership 
Chairman Roland Smith, Waukesha 
Foundry Co. Said Mr. Rosenbaum: 


“We are living in a world of remark- 
able and rapidly developing technologi- 
cal advances. This is particularly true of 
the dairy industries, to which the inde- 
pendent research of the equipment build- 
ers has made a signal contribution. 


“However, in an increasingly complex 
community, it is necessary for those with 
common problems to band together in 
order that they might find equitable so- 
lutions and in order that they might 
render an even greater and more efficient 
service in their spheres of action. 

“Within the Dairy Industries Supply 
Association, we have great numbers of 
members who participate in many such 
groups, some of which have been organ- 
ized for many years to meet the situa- 
tions peculiar to their own fields. Among 
these are the Cap and Closure Institute; 
the Milk and Ice Cream Can Institute; 
the Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the Chocolate Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


“It has always been a source of be- 
wilderment to me that there has been no 
comparable institution in the equipment 
field of DISA. It is, therefore, with pleas- 
ure that I find this group getting together 
in peacetime as a permanent organiza- 
tion, even as you did during the war in 
a somewhat informal manner. 

“This step should have been taken 
years ago, and, as president of your 
Dairy Industries Supply Association, I 
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wish to extend our heartiest best wishes 
to this National Association of Dairy 
Equipment Manufacturers for a long and 
honorable career.” 


Harry Miller, Chester Dairy Supply 
Co., chairman of NADEM’s legislative 
committee, reported on efforts made by 
the committee in preparing a proper case 
for “Decontrol” of the industry. 


David Mojonnier, Mojonnier Bros., 
chairman of the labor standards commit- 
tee, pointed out the plans for compila- 
tion of adequate wage rate data for all 
dairy equipment manufacturers and the 
benefits to be derived from such coop- 
eration. 

H. S. Fielder, Cherry-Burrell Corp., 
chairman of the NADEM technical com- 
mittee, outlined the function of his com- 
mittee and also their work in connection 
with the sanitary standards subcommit- 
tee of the Dairy Industry Committee in 
the development of “3-A Standards”, and 
then introduced the chairman of the lat- 
ter committee, Dr. E. H. Parfitt of the 
Evaporated Milk Association. 

Dr. Parfitt further explained the 
mutual interest of the Dairy Industry 
Committee’s subcommittee on sanitary 
standards, DISA’s technical committee, 
NADEM’s technical committee, the Inter- 





Shown at speakers’ 
turers he'd October 24 at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Atlantic City, N 


Chester Dairy Supply Co.; D. M. 
Association; R. E. Everett, 


Mojonnier, 


Co.; H. A. 


table at meeting of National 


Mojannier Bros.; E. H. 

Executive Vice President of DISA; E. L. 

; R. Rosenbaum, David Michael & Co., President of DISA; R. F. Smith, Waukesha Foundry 
Sieck, Executive Secretary of Nadem; B. B. 





national Association of Milk Sanitarians, 
and the United States Public Health 
Service in developing essential sanitary 
standards for the protection of public 
health on a uniform national scale. He 
called attention to the brochure on “3-A 
Sanitary Standards for Dairy Equip. 
ment”, approved to date, and advised 
that copies could be had by writing to 
the sanitary standards subcommittee of 
the Dairy Industry Committee at DISA’s 
Washington office. 

Following Dr. Parfitt’s remarks, Harry 
Sieck, executive secretary of NADEM, 
proposed the following resolution which 
was passed: 

“Whereas, the National Association of 
Dairy Equipment Manufacturers favors 
constructive collaboration with the Sani- 
tary Standards Subcommittee of the 
Dairy Industry Committee in developing 
standards of sanitary performance, on 
production, processing, and plant equip- 
ment, reflecting advances in sanitary 
science, be it therefore 

“Resolved that the NADEM actively 
supports and brings to conclusion the 
work of the Sanitary Standards Subcom- 
mittee of the Dairy Industry Committee.” 


The meeting was concluded by Earle 
Slayton, Cherry-Burrell Corp., chairman 
of NADEM executive committee, who 
stated that the reports and comments of 
the various speakers were indicative of 
the activities being undertaken, and that 
additional committees would be formed 
to direct further activities when they 
proved desirable. Mr. Slayton informed 
the group that the next NADEM meeting 
would be held concurrently with the an- 
nual meeting of DISA and that he hoped 
to have as speakers, officials of the vari- 
ous companies who supply this industry 
with materials so the members would 
receive a more clear picture of the sup- 
ply situation on materials. 


Association of Dairy Equipment Manufac- 
. J.—tLeft to right: H. L. Miller, 
Parfitt, Evaporated Milk 


Slayton, Cherry-Burrell 


Lehrack, The Creamery Package Mfg. 


Compuany; and H. 8. Fielder, Cherry-Burrell Corp. 
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When this Plaque 
hangs in your office 


. .. it signifies your active support in 
a proven program to hold and expand 


the market for all dairy foods. 


How to Become 
A Member 


Simply write (or wire or phone) to the 
National Dairy Council, 111 North 
Canal St., Chicago 6, and an applica- 
tion blank together with complete de- 


tails will be sent you immediately. 












is the job of the 
National Dairy Council 


This job is the constant building of knowledge and belief in 
the incomparable food values of milk, butter, cheese, and ice 
cream, on the part of the consuming public. 
On top of its job every day in the year (and for more than 28 
years) the National Dairy Council is guarding the interests 
of the entire Dairy Industry by promoting the increased use 
of dairy foods. 
Establishing belief in the nutritive facts about dairy products 
can be achieved only by the leaders who can speak with author- 
itv—the nation’s physicians, dentists, nutritionists, nurses, 
home economists, and teachers. To accomplish this tasle the 
National Dairy Council has developed a comprehensive educa- 
tional program which has gained the whole-hearted coopera- 
tion of the most influential governmental, professional, educa- 
tional, and consumer leaders. 
Today—and in the Future only the National Dairy Council 
is equipped to do this job. 
There can be no let-up in this important work. New facts are 
being discovered, new research being developed, new progress 
planned, new materials produced . under the guidance of 
the National Dairy Council . . . to maintain and increase dairy 
products consumption in the days ahead. 
A mark to shoot at: The Dairy Industry is rightfully entitled 
to holding a one-fourth share of the consumer's food dollar. 
The National Dairy Council is constantly moving toward this 
goal. The National Dairy Council deserves the active support 
of every element of the Dairy Industry. Are you a member? 
A non-profit, educational organization promoting national health through a better 
understanding of dairy foods and their use. 
rroet 
\ wortn wine 
“ational s ° 


acy council 


ee 


In recognition of the National Dairy Council and its important work for the entire Dairy Industry this space has been 
contributed by American Milk Review 





L. E. Evans Appointed 


Well-Known Dairy Executive Named 
General Manager of the Challenge 
Cream and Butter Association 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Lester E. Evans, 
former assistant general manager of the 
Challenge Cream & Butter Association, 
has been appointed General Manager, 
succeeding C. W. Hibbert. The installa- 
tion of Mr. Evans into this position be- 
came effective on October 1, by action 
of the Directors of Challenge at an execu- 
tive committee meeting held here. Mr. 





Lester E. Evans 


Hibbert, who occupied this position for 
twenty-six years, and was largely instru- 
mental in the growth of this business of 
dairy farmers, will continue with Chal- 
lenge as assistant secretary and _treas- 
urer. 

In moving into this new role as gen- 
eral manager, Mr. Evans has been em- 
powered with full executive authority to 
act in all the affairs of this widespread 
producing and marketing dairy coopera- 
tive. Under his direction will be the 
sales and marketing operations of the 
firm’s ten Pacific Coast distributing 
Also, attendant with this posi- 
tion, will be the myriad duties the man- 
ager must perform in cooperating with 
the member creameries that dot the nine 
western with their 
and sales branches. 


houses. 


states procurement 


Long in the Field 

Mr. Evans is not a novice in the dairy 
industry. Engaged exclusively in the 
dairy field since 1927, the many execu- 
tive positions he has so capably held in 
his career have broadened his scope until 
now he has become a prominent com- 
ponent of the national scene. A Chal- 
lenge employee since November, 1933, 
Lester Evans has “been through the mill” 
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and is thoroughly versed in the ramifica- 
tions that are so inherent a part of the 
well-known Chailenge Cream & Butter 
Association. 

Quiet exemplifying sincere 
friendliness and genuine cooperation to 
all, this youthful and athletically-inclined 
executive belies his birth date of July 19, 
1896. Forceful in his sound reasoning, 
aggressive in the pursuit of his duties, 
Mr. Evans undoubtedly will prove an 
important factor in the procession of 
personalities who have contributed so 
much of themselves toward making Chal- 
lenge a successful farmers’ marketing 
organization, according to the opinions of 
the cooperative’s directors and officers. 


spoken, 


Looks to the Future 

Commenting upon the future of the 
Challenge organization, Mr. Evans stated, 
“I sincerely feel that the success that has 
been recorded in Challenge history is a 
real tribute to the mutuality of many men 
being able to work together cooperatively 
for a common good. I do not expect 
that cooperative spirit to change, either 
on the part of the members or the em- 
ployees. 

“The immediate future of dairying is 
somewhat obscured by the confusion 
created by off again, on again, govern- 
mental controls. However, we of Chal- 
lenge are planning and working toward 
an expanded era that should surpass all 
the high points in dairy foods production 
and consumption. The Pacific Coast has 
absorbed millions of new residents in the 
past few years. The influx of these new 
people will continue for a long time. We 
of Challenge have geared our activities 
to the expansion necessary to serve ever- 
increasing quantities of highest quality 
dairy foods to the growing west.” 


; Handi-Square Milk Bottle } 








This attractive model is holding a Handi- 
Square miniature milk bottle which was pre- 
sented as a souvenir to visitors at the Owens- 
Iinois Glass Company’s exhibit at the recent 
Dairy Industries Supply Association show in 
Atlantic City. It is contrasted with the 
Handi-Square quart milk bottle which she 
also holds. 


SAMUEL BARCLAY KILLED 


Mathieson Sales Representative lad 
Long Dairy Trade Experience 


Samuel Robert Sloan Barclay, sales 
representative for The Mathieson A\kali 
Works, was killed recently in an auto- 
mobile accident near York, Pa. 

Born in Pittsburgh, Pa., April 19, 
1900, Mr. Barclay attended Schenley 
High School in that city and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin from which he was 
graduated with a B. S. degree in 1923, 
after majoring in chemistry, bacteriology 
and manufacture of dairy products. 


While still in college, Mr. Barclay was 





Samuel R. 8S. Barclay 


employed as a milk inspector and tester 
by the Harmon Creamery Co., and 
Dairymen’s Sales Cooperative Associa- 
tion. After his graduation, he was em- 
ployed by the Hydrox Ice Cream Co., 
in Chicago; then the Hermes Groves 
Yairy Co., in Pittsburgh; Purina Mills, 
of St. Louis; and General Laboratories 
of Madison, Wis. He joined the Mathi- 
eson organization in 1932. 

Mr. Barclay was a member of several 
trade associations and of the Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine, Boumi Temple, in 
Baltimore, Md. 


He is survived by his widow, a daugh- 
ter, and two sons. 
— 


JOINS JUNE DAIRY 


N. W. Bandler, president of June 
Dairy Products Company, Inc., New 
York City, announces the appointment 
of M. H. McCarron as manager of the 
June Dairy Butter Department. Mr. Mec- 
Carron, widely known in the industry, 
for many years was connected with A. F. 
Bickley Company of Philadelphia. He 
will make his headquarters at the June 
Dairy organization’s Jersey City, ware 
house. 
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\\ | ly : 
Something NEW has been added! Yes, it’s coffee! Coffee—the flavor of America’s No. 1 
JZ hb hot drink—has at last been added successfully to America’s 


No. 1 cold drink—and it’s wonderful! 





Men — womNnen— children— they all love it! At the Convention, where we passed out thou- 
sands of samples, we were bowled over by the enthusiastic 
reception of Cafe Olay by everybody. Hundreds of dairymen 


nd tester wanted to know, “why didn’t somebody do this before!” 
Co., and 

Associ ° . 

Renae Watch fluid nilk sales soar! We've had years of experience in pleasing the palate with 
»am_ Co., flavors for beverages, ice cream and candy. So we don’t think 
; Groves ya we're over-estimating the public’s taste for something new, 
1a Mills, .< a’ good and different when we say that the introduction of Cafe 
er Olay is a milestone in milk marketing. 






f several Get on ‘ A= the hand-wagon! Like other smart people in the dairy industry who 


Jobles of can tell a good thing when they taste it, you won’t want to 
mple, in waste any time cashing in on Cafe Olay in your territory. If 

you want to tie into an easy way to sell more milk, ask us how 
a daugh- —now! 


AMERICAN FOOD LABORATORIES, INC. 


860 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 


at LLL LLL LLL LE LLL LE LL LL LLL LEAL! LTD 
c., New ) AMERICAN FOOD LABORATORIES, INC. ™" 
oletenadl WRITE - WIRE = PHONE | 860 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
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Bottle Exchanges Meet 


National Associations Holds Sessions 
During Atlantic City Events — 
T. H. Broughton President 


Atlantic City, N. J.—At the National 
Association of Milk Bottle Exchanges an- 
nual convention held in conjunction with 
the milk dealers, October 21, President 
T. H. Broughton, of the Michigan Milk 
Bottle Exchange of Detroit, presided. 

Some of the subjects discussed were 
the universal milk bottle, the advantage 
and disadvantage of cover caps, effect 
of odd sizes and shapes of bottles, the 
square milk bottle, “is a lettered bottle 
necessary,’ what is a_ proper fillage 
charge, bottle losses and many others. 

President Broughton led discussions on 
the value of the lettered bottle and A. R. 
Miller, of Washington, D. C., on “Bottle 
Exchange Converts,” emphasizing how 
the bottle exchange had adapted itself 
to conditions brought about during the 
war. Sam Cornelius, Cleveland, Ohio, 
presided at a discussion on exchange 
of cans and crates. 

Thomas Waddell, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and J. W. Imler, Pittsburgh, Pa., headed 
a forum on the additional services bottle 
exchanges can render milk dealers, such 
as repairing cases, washing bottles, 
handling cullet, handling crates, dairy 
counsel activities, advertising, etc. The 
largest attendance since the oganization 
of the association more than ten years 
ago is assured. 

The officers of the National Associa- 
tion in addition to Mr. Broughton are: 
Mr. Cornelius, Vice President, Cleve- 
land; and D. Scott Hager, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Toledo. 


include: 


Ill.; 


Directors 
Rock Island, 
Miller; E. F. Milke, Chicago; H. Roda, 


Kirk A. Journy, 
Mr. Waddell; Mr. 
Brooklyn; and Don 
Michigan. 


Hicks, Lansing, 


——— 


BORDEN COMPANY VETERANS 





Honored with 
Gold Pins for Long Service 


Fourteen Employees 


the Borden 
Company were honored for long service 
at the second annual meeting of the 
Borden Quarter Century Club Novem- 
ber 12. All are employed at the com- 
pany’s executive offices at 350 Madison 
Avenue. 


Theodore G. Montague, president of 
the company presented the Quarter 
Century certificates and emblems. The 
latter are gold pins, bearing a likeness 
of Gail Borden, founder of the company, 
and set with one diamond to signify 25 
to 39 years of service. Forty year em- 
ployees receive a similar pin set with 
two diamonds. 


Fourteen employees of 


Five of those honored had twenty-five 
years with the company. In the forty- 


; or — 
year group there were nine. Those in- 


ducted into the Quarter Century Club 
were: Ignatz Bauer and Frank Martin, 
Passaic, N. J.; Thomas Falcone, New 
York City; Idella Foster, Freeport; and 
J. M. Fox, Jersey City; 25 years. The 
forty-year group was: William Grant 
and Benjamin Thorne of Brooklyn; Nor- 
man J. Hill, Elizabeth, N. J.; Albert F. 
Hinck, West Nyack, N. Y.; Edward F. 
Miller, Cranford, N. J.; John D. Negley, 
East Orange, N. J.; Clyde H. Rea, 
Flushing; W. W. Straub, Teaneck, N. 
J.; and Walter R. Olmstead of New 
York City. 





A Spot of Refreshment at Atlantic City 





Taking some necessary time out from the recent DISA Exposition for lobster at Hackney’s, 


famous Atlantic City Restaurant. 


The King Company, Owatonna, Minn. 


the Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 


On the left: George A. M. 
On the right: 


Anderson and Paul W. 
Chester W. Ruth, Advertising 


Anderson of 
Director of 









Principal speaker at the dinner whicl 
was held at the Roosevelt Hotel wa 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president of th 
Equitable Life Assurance Society and ; 
member of the Borden Company board 
of directors. 

SS 


HOMOGENIZED MILK DEMAND 


Atlantic City, N. J.—“During the past 
ten years homogenized milk has beer 
demanded by the consuming public in 
areas where homogenized milk has been 
introduced almost beyond the compre 
hension of those introducing the prod 
uct,” Dr. G. M. Trout of Michigan State 
College told the Laboratory Section of 
the International Association of Milk 
Dealers convention. 

“Many market milk plant managers 
have put in homogenizers because of the 
consumer demand for the product. 
Homogenized milk seems to be a milk 
satisfying the demand of the most fas- 
tidious consumer,” he said. “The con- 
sumer expects of milk a fresh milk flavor 
and a milk homogeneous throughout 
with no cream particles floating on the 
milk when it is taken as a beverage. 
Homogenized milk has these properties. 
Not only does fresh homogenized milk 
have a fresh rich flavor, but it retains 
this flavor under proper storage over 
many days and even weeks.” 

Discussing some of the technical prob- 
lems associated with the homogeniza- 
tion of milk, Dr. Trout pointed out two 
fundamentals with which the milk plant 
processor must be familiar before at- 
tempting to homogenize milk. “First, all 
homogenized milk must be pasteurized, 
either prior to processing or immediately 
afterwards; and second, the fat must be 
in a liquid state at the time of homogen- 
ization,” he said. 


——_—— 


WFO 8 VIOLATION 








A fine of $100 has been imposed on 
Francis R. Maunsell, doing business as 
The Ice Cream Bar, at 107 Main St., 
Montpelier, Vt., for violation of War 
Food Order 8, as amended. ; 

Maunsell was charged with using 
without quota, in the manufacture of 
ice cream, approximately 2,550 pounds 
of milk solids, during the allocation 
periods June 1944 through February 
1945, and approximately 1,265 pounds 
of milk fat during the allocation periods 
March 1945 through August 1945. He 
was also charged with faijlure to file 
production reports required by War 
Food Orders No. 8 and No. 8.3. 

The defendant was adjudged guilty 
and the fine was imposed on October 
9 in U. S. District Court at Rutland, 
Vt. Maunsell had entered a plea of not 
guilty but later withdrew this and 
pleaded nolo contendere. 
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The AMESTEAM Generator has built into it 
many features proven and tested during our 
100 years experience in boiler design, fabri- 
cation and operation. 

The AMESTEAM unit is rugged, yet simple 


ard grade fuel oil or gas, in sizes from 10 to 

300 H.P. and pressures from 15# to 200#. 
Investigate the AMESTEAM Generator and 

contact us for full details on units to meet your 


requirements. 


War A Complete Return to the Boiler System, including Feed 
Water Pump and Condensate Tank with their acces- 
uilty sories, is part of the standard equipment with every 
tober standard AMESTEAM Generator. 
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Highlights in manufacturing devel- 
opments stemming from research were 
outlined at the summer conference in 
Chicago of the National Dairy Coun- 
cil by Dr. G. H. Wilster, of Oregon 
State College. 


Dr. Wilster, a nationally recognized 
authority, is professor of dairy: manu- 
facturing at Oregon State College, and 
served as chief of research in the De- 
partment of Animal Husbandry at the 
University of Illinois, while on sab- 
batical leave. 


Stressing the increase in _ public 
health and the rapid growth of the vast 
dairy industry to the National Dairy 
Council, the following important ex- 
cerpts are taken from Professor 
Wilster’s paper: 


— From the distribution of most- 
ly raw milk, to the distribution of 
safe and palatable homogenized, 
continuously pasteurized and cool- 
ed milk automatically filled into 
machine-washed bottles. — 


— From laborious batch-churning 
of cream in a box-type churn and 
working the butter on a revolving 
table, to the continuous manufac- 
ture of butter in all-stainless steel 
equipment under controlled condi- 
tions. — 


— From back breaking freezing 
of ice cream in a tub freezer using 
ice and salt, to streamlined, auto- 
matic, continuous manufacture and 
packaging of ice cream and dis- 
pensing it in refrigerated cab- 
inets. — 

—From the manufacture and 
merchandising of large wheels of 
cheese for dispensing in triangular 
pie-shaped sections in ‘food stores, 
to merchandising rindless, pasteur- 
ized cheese in sanitary cans, glass, 
or transparent film. — 

— From no commercial manufac- 
ture of dry milks to a production 
of nearly 1 billion pounds in 1944 
— are some of the developments in 
dairy manufacturing that have heen 
observed by those who have been 
engaged in the dairy industry dur- 
ing the greater part of this cen- 
tury. — 


Research Development Resume 


Recent Studies and Investigations by Scientists Influence Methods and 


Practices in All Phases of Commercial Dairy Manufacturing 


(By G. H. Wilster, Professor of Dairy Manufacturing, Oregon State College) 


A MONG the methods of processing 


and manufacturing adopted com- 
The 
vat-holding method of pasteurization of 
milk and cream, clarification of milk by 
centrifugal force, pasteurization by elec- 
tricity, homogenization of several milk 


mercially since 1900 were: 


products, continuous - sterilization of 
evaporated milk, continuous ice cream 
manufacture, rapid hardening of ice 
cream to temperatures below zero degree 
Fahrenheit, spray drying of milk. 





Prof. G. H. Wilster 


Of dairy manufacturing equipment de- 
veloped during this century may be men- 
tioned: combined churn and _ butter 
worker, coil vat, spray vat, homogenizer, 
automatic vacuum milk bottler filler, di- 
rect expansion cabinet cooler for milk 
and milk products, automatic butter 
wrapping machine, automatic can and 
bottle washers, recording thermometer. 


Of developments in materials used 
for dairy equipment were: steel-chrom- 
ium-nickel alloys and cast aluminum, and 
for milk products were: paper containers 
for ice cream, cottage cheese and other 
products, transparent moisture-proof film 
for wrapping cheese, aluminum foil and 
wax-impregnated paper as a protective 
cevering for milk bottles. 


The application of the sciences: chem- 
istry, physics, bacteriology and mathe- 
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matics has greatly aided in sound and 
rapid development of the dairy manu- 
facturing industry in the United States. 

In giving a resume of the most recent 
developments in dairy manufacturing I 
will confine the discussion to the most 
important advancements made in mar- 
ket milk and cream, followed by butter, 
cheese, ice cream, concentrated and de- 
hydrated milk and milk products and 
miscellaneous milk foods. 


The Milk Picture 


Milk. Of the 118 billion pounds of 
milk produced on farms during 1944 
about one-half was consumed in fluid 


form as milk and cream. In cities and 
villages 44% billion pounds were con- 
sumed. 


Although many plants are using the 
conventional vat method of pasteuriza- 
tion, cooling the milk on a surface cooler, 
and bottling and capping in the presence 
of air, research by dairy engineers and 
dairy technologists has led to the de- 
velopment of this method: clarification, 
homogenization, high-temperature short- 
time pasteurization in a totally enclosed 
apparatus, and cooling in an enclosed 
cooler. The milk is then conducted 
through a sanitary stainless steel tube to 
a vacuum bottle filler with which is con- 
nected an automatic capper. 

(a) Clarification 


By clarification is understood the re- 
moval, by centrifugal force, of the major 
portion of suspended matter which in 
milk of high quality consists chiefly of 
cellular material such as leucocytes and 
epithelial cells. Clarification effectively 
prevents sedimentation in bottled, ho- 
mogenized milk. Although the clarifier 
removes dirt from milk clarification is 
not a substitute for the production of 
clean milk as milk produced under dirty 
conditions always has an _ undesirable 
flavor and contains large numbers of 
bacteria. 


(b) Homogenization 


The purpose of homogenization is (1) 
to finely divide the fat globules to pre- 
vent the formation of cream on the sur- 
face of the bottled milk and (2) to de- 
crease the curd tension. It is accom- 
plished by subjecting the warm milk to 
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a pressure of about 2,500-3,000 pounds 
per square inch and forcing it through a 
specially designed valve. 


(ce) High-Temperature Short-Time Con- 
tinuous Pasteurization 

In one type of this quite new method 
of pasteurizing milk the regenerative 
system is used. The incoming cold milk 
is heated by the hot, pasteurized milk, 
using thin stainless steel plates as divid- 
ing walls. By this means the temperature 
of the raw milk is heated to about 120- 
130 deg. F. while the pasteurized milk 
is partially cooled by the raw milk. The 
warmed raw milk then travels to the pas- 
teurizing section where it is heated 


through stainless steel plates by hot 
water to a temperature of not less than 
160 deg. F., it is then held for a mini- 
mum of 15 seconds in a stainless steel 
tube on its way to the cooling section. 


Use of Plate Cooler 
(d) Cooling 
Without exposing the milk to the light 
it is cooled in a plate cooler, which is an 
integral part of the apparatus, by means 


of refrigerated water to a temperature 
of 38-40 deg. F. 


When pasteurized by this method as 
with the orthodox methods of pasteur- 
ization, all pathogenic bacteria, if pres- 
ent, are destroyed. The milk will be phos- 
phatase negative. The apparatus is fully 
automatic. In the event the temperature 
of the pasteurized milk, before it enters 
the holding compartment, drops below 
that required, an automatic flow diver- 
sion valve will divert the flow of the milk 
to the raw milk intake until the tempera- 
ture again is as required. 


A modern automatic pasteurizer of this 
type may handle continuously up to 22,- 
000 pounds milk per hour during a full 
working day, with no diversion of the 
milk, with no deviating line on the auto- 
matic temperature recorder. Some plants 
operate the equipment for 15-20 hours 
daily. 


Homogenization of raw milk causes 
activation of the enzyme lipase with the 
subsequent development of a_ rancid 
flavor. When combined with pasteur- 
ization this is avoided as the enzyme is 
inactivated. 


The curd tension of milk may be re- 
duced about 50 per cent by standard 
homogenization. In a series of experi- 
ments, when milk at 120 deg. F. having 
curd tensions that ranged from 53 grams 
to 112 grams was homogenized at 3,000 
pounds pressure, the tensions of the 
homogenized milk ranged from 20 to 36, 
as determined by the Hill test. (3) One 
method has been developed that will re- 
sult in curd tensions as low as 10. In 
this process the cream from the milk is 
homogenized and is then mixed with the 
skimmilk. 


20 


Homogenized milk is generally pre- 
ferred by consumers because of its more 
pleasing color and appearance and its 
more mellow flavor. In a survey it was 
preferred to unhomogenized milk by the 
majority of the consumers who reported 
20 different advantages. (4) It is con- 
sidered superior to unhomogenized milk 
when used for both baked and soft cus- 
tard, (5) but is less satisfactory, because 
of its lower heat stability, when used for 
cooked cereal and escalloped potatoes, 
as it may show curdling. (6) Hard water 
and a slight acidity of the milk will 
favor the curdling. 


The removal of the air from milk be- 
fore pasteurization has been found ad- 
vantageous in preserving the vitamin C 
content of the milk during a short time 
of storage and in preventing the develop- 
ment of oxidized flavors. The oxygen 
content of milk in the udder is practic- 
ally zero but at the time the product 
reaches the milk plant the oxygen con- 
tent may have risen to about 10-12 milli- 
grams per liter. After pasteurization and 
cooling by the continuous method the 
milk in the bottle may contain about 11 
milligrams per liter. With a deaerator 
installed between the preheating section 
and the pasteurizing section of the con- 
tinuous pasteurizer all the oxygen from 
the milk can be removed. This is ac- 
complished by spraying the milk at 115 
deg. F. into the deaerating chamber 
maintained at about 29 inches of vacuum. 
It was reported that: During 30 months 
of the operation of the continuous de- 
aerator the average of 250 analysis of 
fresh milk was 17.19 milligrams of vita- 
min C per liter. The “in-bottom filled,” 
the “commercially filled,” and the “air 
reincorporated” samples of 7 days’ old 
milk averaged 15.26, 13.03, and 6.08 
milligrams of vitamin C per liter, respec- 
tively. The flavor of the milk at the age 
of 7 days for the three methods was: 
“good, fair, and poor, respectively.” (7) 


Single Service Containers 


Single-service containers for milk have 
come into use since 1929. Recently 
studies were conducted to answer two 
fundamental questions about paper milk 
containers—are they sanitary, and are 
they practical for the fluid milk trade. 
The investigation showed that they were 
sanitary and practical to use. After four 
years of using glass and paper bottles, 
at intervals, 95 per cent of the consum- 
ers who participated in the tests pre- 
ferred the paper bottle. The reduction 
in the ascorbic acid content and the de- 
velopment of an undesirable burnt flavor 
when the milk was exposed to sunlight 
occurred less rapidly when the milk was 
stored in paper rather than in glass con- 
tainers. In four hours the ascorbic acid 
content of the milk was reduced from 
18.3 mg. per liter to 1.02 mg. when glass 


was used and to 7.14 mg. when paper 
was used. The flavor score of the ho- 
mogenized milk was reduced 2% poin's 
after 1 hour exposure to the sun when 
kept in a glass bottle, and only % point 
when kept in a heavy-weight paper 
bottle. (8) 


The effect of light on riboflavin in milk 
has also been investigated. When 
homogenized pasteurized milk was ex- 
posed to direct sunlight the percentage 
reduction in the riboflavin content, which 
was 1.78 mg./1 at the beginning, was 
77.5 per cent when stored in a clear 
glass bottle, 4.6 per cent when stored 
in a brown bottle and from 5.3 to 16.9 
per cent when stored in four different 
paper quart containers. Precaution 
should be taken to prevent photolysis 
of riboflavin in milk. (9) Sterilized cream 
marketed in sealed bottles is a new prod- 
uct covered by patent based on several 
years of research. It is reported that 
the cream can be kept for a year, or 
longer, at room temperature without de- 
terioration. The product has a light 
color similar to ordinary cream and only 
a slight heated flavor. 


Before processing, .1-.25 per cent 
vegetables stabilizer is added to the 
cream. The purpose is to prevent sepa- 
ration during storage. The cream, pre- 
heated to 212-230 deg. F. is sterilized 
in continuous flow apparatus at a tem- 
perature of from 260 to 280 deg. F. for 
80 seconds. The bottles and caps are 
steam sterilized under pressure at 275 
deg. F. for 30 minutes before they are 
used. The containers are filled under 
aseptic conditions. The air which enters 
the bottling room is filtered and washed 
and the dust is collected by an electric 
precipitator. In the air duct are located 
ultra violet lamps used to destroy micro- 
organisms in the air by light rays. The 
operators in the bottling room wear ster- 
ilized uniforms, caps, gloves, and masks. 
Representative samples from each day’s 
run undergo a thorough laboratory ex- 
amination extending over a period of 
several days. (10) 


Sterilized milk which is high in “quick 
energy” value and suitable for drinking 
directly from the container was devel- 
oped during 1945 in response to requests 
by the Army Quartermaster Corps. The 
milk was wanted for use on invasion 
beachheads where landing forces fre- 
quently needed a “pick-up” for sluggish 
appetites. The milk contains approxi- 
mately 16 per cent total solids as com- 
pared with 13 per cent for average milk. 
The extra solids were largely sugars of 
different kinds and a small amount of 
extra fat. (11) 


Cultured cream is widely used in 
European countries. Creme d’ Isigny is 
a cultured cream that originated in the 
Normandy dairies. It takes its name from 
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MODEL 474—Straightline washer with double jet plates. 
Will wash a case of bottles every 30 seconds. Steam or 
chlorine sterilization. 
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the town of Isigny in Normandy, France. 
A similar product was made experiment- 
ally in the United States from fine qual- 
ity sweet cream containing 20 per cent 
fat. The cream was pasteurized at 185 


deg. F. and held 30 minutes. It was 
then cooled at 70 deg. F., placed in glass 
containers or enameled cans, and inocu- 
lated with 2 per cent fine flavored lactic 
acid culture and ripened at 70 deg. F. 
for 15 hours. The containers were then 
vacuum sealed and placed in a refrigera- 
tor at 35 deg. F. The addition of 5 per 
cent sugar was preferred by many con- 
sumers, especially when the product was 


used with fruit, such as_ strawberries, 
raspberries, and fresh apricots. This 
palatable, easy to digest sour cream 


product deserves a wider use in the hu- 
man dietary. A bulletin which discusses 
the method of manufacture in more de- 
tail is available. (12) 
Situation in Ice Cream 

America’s favorite food—ice cream—is 
continuously being improved. Research 
workers have directed their attention to 
improving: (1) flavor, (2) texture and (3) 
sanitary quality of this delicious food. 
Finer quality cream, milk solids, flavor- 
ing, fruits, nuts and other ingredients are 
now used, so that ice cream will have a 
fresh palatable flavor. A finer textured 
ice cream is being produced through bet- 
ter proportioning of the ice cream in- 
gredients, more efficient processing, the 
use of the continuous ice cream freezer, 
and quick handling of the ice cream at 
a temperature of —10 deg. F. or lower, 
in order to produce minute ice crystals. 
The filling of pint and quart cartons di- 
rect from the freezer has become com- 
mon. Research has shown how undesir- 
able stale, oxidized, or metallic flavor, 
and coarse and sandy texture may be 
avoided. 


The method of continuous flash pas- 
teurization was found satisfactory, and 
the dual use of the Vacreator vacuum 
pasteurizer for condensing the milk for 
ice cream mix and for pasteurizing the 
mix was found advantageous. (27) (28) 

Dry Ice Cream Mix was made in con- 
siderable quantity during World War II. 
Ice cream made from: dry mix was very 
popular among the men and women of 
our armed forces. Ice cream made from 
powdered mix was a great morale builder 
and was an important part of the daily 
diet of wounded men in overseas hos- 
pitals or on board transports. Enough 
dry ice cream mix to make 75 million 
gallons ice cream was made during 
1945. (29) 

It was extremely fascinating for ice 
cream makers in the American dry mix 
factories to manufacture a product which 
would be sent to far distant places and 
become the most popular of the foods 
of the men and women of the army and 
navy. 
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In brief, the method of manufacture 
is as follows: 

1. Combine the milk solids, stabilizer 
and one-fourth the sugar to be used to- 
gether in such proportions as to obtain 
the desired ratio of solids to one another. 
For example, if desired to make an ice 
cream powder which when reconstituted 
tested 12 per cent fat, 10.8 per cent 
serum solids, 15 per cent sugar and 0.24 
per cent stabilizer, combine cream, whole 
milk, sugar and stabilizer together in 
such proportions that for every one pound 
of fat there would be 0.9 pound of serum 
solids, 1.25 pounds of sugar, and 0.02 
pound of stabilizer. 


2. Preheat to 170 deg. F. for 20 


minutes. 

3. Condense as far as the stabilizer 
used will permit (32-36 per cent). 

4, Homogenize at 2,500 lbs. pressure 
at 130 deg. F. or higher. 

5. Cool and store until sufficient vol- 
ume is available for drying. 

6. Preheat to 150 deg. F. In some 
plants it may be desirable to add the 
sugar and stabilizer at this point rather 
than before condensing. 

7. Spray a rather course particle if 
this can be done without too great a 
sacrifice of plant capacity. 

8. Mix remainder of sugar with dried 
mix in proper proportion to obtain the 
desired sugar-fat ratio. In this case this 
ratio would be 15:12. At the same time 
the powdered vanilla should be added. 

9. Package and gas in usual man- 
ner. (30) 


The army required that the product 
should contain not less than 27 per cent 
total fat, not less than 9.75 per cent pro- 
tein, and not over 2.25 per cent moisture. 


For reconstituting, 44% pounds of the 
powder is mixed with 7 pints water. A 
wire whip may be used for mixing. (31) 

Five ounce packages of dry ice cream 
mix can now be obtained in food stores. 


Dry Milk Advancements 

Dry Whole Milk was manufactured in 
insignificant amount before 1941 (only 
30 millions pounds in 1940) but with 
America’s active participation in the war 
the problem was to furnish the army and 
navy personnel with an adequate and 
nutritious ration. Dry whole milk was 
required in large amounts. During 1944 
a total of 178 millions pounds were man- 
ufactured by 97 plants. Most of this 
was for the men of the armed forces. The 
standard container was a cylindrical can 
with a capacity of five pounds powder. 


To meet army specifications the prod- 
uct was required to have a fat content 
of not less than 26 per cent and a mois- 
ture content not above 2.25 per cent. 
The acidity, copper, iron, bacteria, and 
sediment content was to be quite low. 





Research at several experiment station 
has been in progress with the view of 
impoving the flavor, keeping quality and 
reconstitutability of dry whole milk. 
Some of this has been in cooperation 
with the Army Quartermaster Corps Sub- 
sistence Research and Development Lab- 
oratory (now Quartermaster Food and 
Container Institute for the Armed 
Forces). Very marked improvement, es- 
pecially in the keeping quality and 
method of packaging has been effected. 
Without going into a detailed de- 
scription of the methods of manufacture 
and packaging I shall briefly mention 
the methods which have been found by 
research and experience to be satisfac- 
tory, but I hasten to mention that per- 
fection has not been reached in the man- 
ufacture of dry whole milk, which, 
whether when fresh or after storage, in 
the reconstituted form is equivalent to 
fine quality fresh homogenized milk. But 
an acceptable product can be made. 


Some Other Products 


A Sweetened Dry Nonfat Solids Milk 
Product made by the spray process from 
sweetened condensed skimmed milk is 
a recent development. It contains 59 
per cent sucrose, 39 per cent milk solids- 
not-fat and 2 per cent moisture. It is 
reported that this new product has found 
great favor with manufacturers of choco- 
late coating, pie filling, cake frosting, 
various types of dry milk preparations 
containing malt and cereal, and it has 
been used by bakeries, ice cream plants, 
and for chocolate milk drinks. 


Frozen Concentrated Milk appears to 
have some market possibilities in areas 
where fluid milk is scarce. It would also 
be satisfactory to use on ocean going 
ships. Studies during recent years on 
the manufacture of frozen concentrated 
milk indicate that a product which keeps 
well and reconstitutes satisfactorily can 
be made. One method of manufacturing 
frozen concentrated milk developed is: 
clarify high quality milk, pasteurize at 
a high temperature, condense to one- 
third the volume, homogenize, freeze in 
an ice cream freezer, place in packages, 
and finally finish freezing in a room main- 
tained at —10 deg. F. All equipment 
should be copper-free. The milk may be 
defrosted and reconstituted to the fluid 
state by undisturbed thawing in a vessel 
containing the necessary amount of 
water at 180 deg. F. required for bring- 
ing the milk to the concentration de- 
sider. (40) 

A study which involved the storage of 
whole milk, condensed to one-third its 
volume, for 18 to 20 months at —12 to 
—15 deg. F. has just been completed. (41) 
One-quart paraffined fiber containers 
were used for the milk. Examination of 
samples of milk at intervals showed very 
slight change in the score of the milk. 
At the end of the storage period the 
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OLCO Health Food Drink, 
with its clear, rich, whole- 
milk cream line, is indeed a 
pleasant picture! With thou- 


sands of little tots and grown-ups too, 
it’s “love at first sight’! 


DAIRYMEN: Here’s the health food 
drink with all the natural appeal in the 
world .. . all the things you've always 
wanted ina malt-chocolate flavored 
product ...and wrapped up in a sound 
merchandising plan! 
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The Solco merchandising plan was suc- 
cessfully proven in the depths of the last 
depression . .. opened the door to bigger 
over-all milk volume and gained many 
new customers for aggressive dairies! 


May we suggest that you get ready now 
for a return to normal, competitive sell- 
ing! START PLANNING NOW 
WITH SOLCO! We are sincerely anxious 
to hear from you at this time, even though, 
because of sugar and cocoa shortages, 
shipments are necessarily limited. Write 
for the Solco plan today! 


CHOICE FOODS Inc. 
8561 E. Ten Mile Rd. DEPT. M. R. 11 
Center Line, Michigan 


RUSH me the Solco story wish free sample: | 
| 


Name ; 





Company. 





Address __ 





City 














flavor of the reconstituted milk was very 
similar to that of the milk when it was 
placed into storage. 


The fresh milk was pasteurized at 170 
deg. F. for 30 minutes followed by con- 
densing and cooling to 40 deg. F. All 
stainless steel equipment was used. 


Reconstitution was done by adding 2 
qts. hot water at 165-170 deg. F. to the 
1 qt. block of frozen milk in a container. 
The reconstituted milk appeared like 
fresh, homogenized milk in physical con- 
dition. 

The addition of from 1.5 to 3.0 per 
cent dextrose to the condensed milk was 
of no advantage. Pre-freezing the con- 
densed milk in a continuous ice cream 
freezer was of no advantage. It had the 
disadvantage that about 20 per cent air 
was whipped into it. This caused foam- 
ing during reconstitution. 

Cheese Whey is a potential source of 
a number of products. In 1944, a total 
of 141 million pounds of dry whey was 
manufactured. The product contains 
lactose, albumin, minerals, and vitamins. 
The chief use of dry whey is in the prep- 
aration of poultry feed. The constituents 
of whey also find use in the manufacture 
of human foods, plastics, and pharma- 
ceutical products. 

The Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. 
D. A., has been active in conducting re- 
search on whey utilization. The chief 
of the bureau, Mr. O. E. Reed, has re- 
ported on the following six ways of util- 
izing whey. 

Separation of the whey constituents 
by a new method based on removal of 
the lactose from concentrated whey by 
alcohol. 

Production of a syrup containing a 
mixture of dextrose, galactose, and 
lactose. 

Utilization of whey solids in the man- 
facture of taffy, fudge, and caramels. A 
new type of candy, containing 40 per 
cent whey solids was developed. 

Incorporation of whey solids in de- 
hydrated pea soup. 

Preparation of a canned pudding, util- 
izing whey solids in place of eggs. 

New products, such as plastics from 
the lactose in the whey. One of these is 
polymethylacrylate, which is reported to 
have optical properties of the commer- 
cial methylacrylate plastics and possess- 
ing a high degree of elasticity and solu- 
bility which permits its use in impregnat- 
ing fabrics, in insulation, and numerous 
other industrial applications. 

An important use of lactose from whey 
is in the manufacture of the “wonder 
drug” penicillin. In 1944 a total of 5 
million pounds were used for this pur- 
pose. 

Of 7% million pounds lactose in 1942 
about 3 million pounds were used in 
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baby foods, about 2% million pounds of 
pharmaceuticals and 2 million pounds 
were used in various food and industrial 
products. The methods of manufacture 
have recently been summarized. (42) 


resulting in a whipped butter spread. Th 
formulas for these spreads were recentl 
published. 


Examples of type three are: 





Salted butter 
Cream 


Skim milk 42. 


Milk Powder (nonfat) 
Gelatin 

Salt 

Butter color . 
Starter distillate . 2 


(a) (b) (e) 
5.5 Ibs 43.0 lbs. ‘ 
54.7 Ibs. 19% 98.0 Ibs. 46° 
2 lbs _ 
0 Ibs 2.0 Ib 1.7 Ibs. 
-3 Ib. 0.3 Ib. 0.3 Ib. 
0 oz. 5.0 oz. 1.5 lbs. 
ml. 25 ml 150 mf. 
ml. 25 mi. 30 ml. 





We can look forward to seeing further 
expansion in the use of whey solids as 
new methods of production are devel- 
oped through research. 


Dairy Spreads Increase 


Dairy Spreads utilizing cream, milk, 
dry milk, condensed milk, cultured milk, 
with added color, vitamins and flavor 
have emerged during the past two or 
three years. 


One product known as Dyne was de- 
veloped in 1943. The word Dyne is the 
collective trade-mark of the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation. Dyne is 
prepared as follows: “28 per cent fat, 
19-20 per cent solids not fat, using either 
a condensed product (a mix condensed 
in the pan) or by mixing whole or skim 
powder and cream. To the mixture is 
added 20 per cent by weight of cultured 
buttermilk, 1.3 per cent salt and lactic 
acid (25 grams per 25 pounds total mix- 
ture). The product is then pasteurized 
at 145 deg. for 30 minutes. When the 
holding period is over, starter distillate 
is added and the product homogenized 
at the pressure necessary to impart a 
slight but definite thickening. It is filled 
immediately (hot) into containers, which 
are then cooled by storage in the refrig- 
erator. Upon cooling the product de- 
velops a body or “set”. The label on 
the container gives the following com- 
position of the product: Cream, milk, 
cultured buttermilk, lactic acid, flavor 
derived from cultured buttermilk, salt, 
Vitamin A and Vitamin D. Moisture 56 
per cent, butterfat 26 per cent, milk 
solids-not-fat 16 per cent, salt 1 per cent, 
Vitamin A—9,000 U. S. P. units per 
pound, derived from fish liver oils, Vita- 
min D-—3,200 U. S. P. units per pound, 
derived from irradiated ergosterol. 

Dyne spread has been sold in half pint 
milk bottles at 23 cents. The product 
keeps satisfactorily for two or three 
weeks. 


Several types of commercial dairy 
spreads may be made. Four general types 
are : (1) whipped butter; (2) a combina- 
tion of whipped butter and other dairy 
products, a water-in-oil emulsion; (3) a 
homogenized water-in-oil emlusion made 
from butter and other dairy products, 
and (4) a liquid oil-in-water emulsion 
discharged under nitrous oxide pressure 


The fat content of this spread is about 
45 per cent and it contains approximate- 
ly 2,019 calories per pound. The butter 
color and starter distillate could be 
omitted. 


Add the gelatin, salt and milk powder 
to the mix at 90 deg. F. Agitate and heat 
to 150 deg. F. for 30 minutes. Homo- 
genize at 3,500 lbs. pressure. Cool, place 
in containers and refrigerate. 


The Future. What significant develop- 
ments will likely take place in the dairy 
manufacturing field during the next few 
years? 

A greater percentage of clarified, 
homogenized, and short-time pasteurized 
milk will likely be marketed. Soft curd 
milk will find greater use. Attention will 
be given to retaining the vitamins pres- 
ent when the milk is produced. 


Single-service containers for milk, 
cream, chocolate milk, and buttermilk 
will probably become more popular. 


Sterilized cream in single-service con- 
tainers will find wider use. 


Evaporated milk which is free from a 
cooked flavor will be developed. 


Dry whole milk will become a staple 
article in grocery stores. The develop- 
ment of stale and oxidized flavors in the 
product during storage will be overcome. 
The reconstitutability of the milk will 
be greatly improved and simple appli- 
ances for use when reconstituting the 
dry milk will be developed. Dry whole 
milk in suitable containers that will, at 
ordinary room temperature, maintain its 
fresh flavor for a year or more will be 
developed. 


Dry ice cream mix will be further de- 
veloped. It will be extensively marketed 
in packages through retafl channels. A 
good market will be found for this prod- 
uct in small towns and in rural areas. 
It will also be used to a larger extent by 
the 15-20 per cent of the housewives 
who make their own ice cream. It 
will become popular on ocean going 
ships. 

Great developments can be foreseen 
in the cheese industry. The manufac- 
ture of a much larger amount of cheese 
from pasteurized milk will take place. 
Manufacturing methods will be greatly 
improved. Through the use of good cul- 
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THE MANAGER OF THIS RECEIVING ROOM SAID “YES “ 
to the following Questions — 


1. Would you like to eliminate all LIME and SCALE in 


You saw the L-P Conserva- your can washer and cans? 


tion Can Washer in actual . Do you consider washing all of your cans IN CLEAN 
yperation at Atlantic City. WATER a good idea? 
NATIONAL _— 


DAI RY Have an L-P engineer give 3. Do you THINK clean water at 225°-230° temperature 
' : is a GOOD cleaning and sterilizing medium? 
you facts and figures on =S 

elit tale 


how it will benefit vour - Do you BELIEVE the separation and constant auto- 
+ matic removal of all objectionable debris from both 
plant. the wash and rinse waters at ALL TIMES would be 

a common sense procedure? 


THE LATHROP-PAULSON CO. 5. Would you like to cut your cost of steam and water 


for washing cans by using an L-P CONSERVATION 
2459 West 49th St., CHICAGO 32, ILL. CAN WASHER, especially designed to use MIKRO- 


152 West 42nd St., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. SAN Acid Cleaner. 


Manufacturers of 
Straightaway Can 
Washers 
Rotary Can Washers 


Stainless Steel Weigh 
Cans 


Stainless Steel Receiving 
Tanks 


Power Conveyors 
Gravity Conveyors 


Vacuum Samplers CONVEYORS AND COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
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tures, the use of precise manufacturing 
methods and better curing methods the 
quality of cheese will be improved and 
stabilized. Cheese will be merchandised 
in attractive containers or wrapping ma- 
terials such as plastic film. Attention 
will be given to research on several va- 
rieties of cheese. 

The quality of ice cream and novelties 
will be further improved and standard- 
ized. 

Butter was one of the foods that was 
insufficient in quantity during several 
war years. The American people clamor- 
ed for more butter. Perhaps during the 
next few years the supply will again be- 
come adequate. Now is the time to in- 
tensify research. Now is the time to ex- 
tend quality improvement so that butter 
only of finest quality shall be manufac- 
tured and marketed. Grading of milk 
and cream and payment in accordance 
with quality is of paramount importance. 
Efficient manufacture is essential as a 
concomitant of quality production and 
to keep the cost reasonable. A great 
amount of research is needed to improve 
and standardize the quality and keeping 
property of butter. The flavor should be 
improved. The body should be waxier 
in much of the butter made and the tex- 
ture could be more compact so as to 
prevent leaking of brine. As millions of 
pounds of butter are generally placed 
in cold storage during spring and sum- 
mer, for fall and winter consumption, 
research is needed on problems involv- 
ing flavor deterioration during storage. 
The American people need and like but- 
ter and will eat considerably more of it 
provided it is of the top quality. 

ore 


MILK PRICES RISE 


Richmond, Ind. (EB) Milk prices 
here have gone up from 16c to 17c a 
quart from dairies and to 18c a quart in 
retail groceries. The price boost, officials 
of the industry say, is due to increases 
in costs to dairies in competition with 
other purchasers, and to added opera- 
tional costs. 

Members of the Richmond Restaurant 
Association also announced that a charge 
of 10c will be made henceforth for a 
glass of milk served separately, and 5c 
for milk served with meals. 


in 
—_—— 


JOINS JUNE DAIRY 

N. W. Bandler, president of June 
Dairy Products Company, Inc., New 
York City, announces the appointment 
of M. H. McCarron as manager of the 
June Dairy Butter Department. Mr. Mc- 
Carron, widely known in the industry, 
for many years was connected with A, F. 
Bickley Company of Philadelphia. He 
will make his headquarters at the June 
Dairy organization’s Jersey City, ware- 
house. 
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Urges Mutual Effort 


Wilbur Carlson of Kraft Stresses Need 
for Full Cooperation Between 


Agriculture and Business 


Chicago, Ill.—_Now more than ever be- 
fore business and agriculture should 
work closely together to solve mutual 
problems, according to Wilbur Carlson, 
of the public relations staff of the Kraft 
Foods Company. Speaking to groups of 
businessmen and farmers meeting in 
Wittenberg and Antigo, Mr. Carlson em- 
phasized the need for joint planning be- 
tween agriculture and industry, to build 
more solidly for the future. 

“Today there is a great demand for 
certain food products, particularly for 
milk and milk products,” he said. “Fore- 
casts of production needed to fill demand 





Wilbur Carlson of Kraft Foods Co. 
in years to come indicate the probability 
that still greater supplies will have to be 
produced on American farms.” 

The dairy industry affords some ex- 
cellent examples of how farmers and 
businessmen can and do get together for 
mutual assistance in meeting higher 
goals, he said. In many states, business- 
men are helping get better dairy cows 
into their areas, to aid in raismg milk 
production per farm. They have assisted 
in setting up artificial breeding programs 
and in financing pasture demonstrations, 
to show how more milk can be produced 
at less cost of production. 

“I know of one instance wnere busi- 
nessmen raised $25,000 to bring better 
cows into the area,” Carlson related. “I 
can cite a dozen cases of how business- 
men have spent time and money import- 
ing better herd sires, bringing in better 
equipment and co-operating in quality 
programs. 

Farm Prosperity Vital 

“These are simple things but they are 
illustrations of a closer co-operation be- 
tween business and farming and a trend 
which will spread to still broader ap- 
plications in years to come. 


“Businessmen today appreciate the fact 
that farm prosperity and business pros- 


perity go hand in hand. Certainly it is 
to the interest of the farmers to have 
business in a community soundly estab- 
lished and continuing to provide the 
services which the farmer needs.” 

One forecast recently stated that by 
1960 milk production in the United 
States must be on a level of double the 
pre-war total if national and export de- 
mands are filled and nutritional needs 
met, Carlson said. 

“This is an indication of what future 
prospects are for this most important 
agricultural product. Kvaft is confident 
that the future of dairying is bright. 
Those of us in the business of producing 
and distributing dairy products know 
full well how great present consume 
demand is. 

“We know, too, how much this de- 
mand can be increased by new products 
and by improved methods on the farm 
and in the factory which will give still 
higher quality te old and well established 
products. 

“The opportunity to build soundly on 
a higher, more efficient production plane 
was never better for dairy farmers. The 
excellent demand for milk and milk 
products should continue for some time 
to come, making it quite logical for 
dairymen to add to herds, to expand pro- 
duction by better breeding and feeding 
programs.” 

The discussion of this question at 
tracted wide attention from his hearers. 
sineeneeteadiiidinaisiaitntaen 
COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


National Association of Dairy Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Names Groups 


Earle L. Slayton, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the National As 
sociation of Dairy Equipment Manu- 
facturers, has announced appointments 
to the following committees: 

Membership: Roland E. Smith, Wau- 
kesha Foundry Co., Chairman; Harry 
Miller, Chester Dairy Supply Co.; How- 
ard Faust, R. G. Wright & Co.; D. C 
Lightner, Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 

Finance: Timothy Mojonnier, Mojon- 
nier Bros. Co., Chairman; Don Colony, 
Manton-Gaulin Mfg. Co.; Joe Rosen, Illi- 
nois Creamery Supply Co.; T. A. Bur- 
ress, Heil Co. 

Publicity: Fred G. Jones, Creamery 
Package Mfg. Co., Chairman; Wm. S. 
Stinson, Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Technical: Harold Fielder, Cherry- 
Burrell Corp., Chairman; Harry Miller; 
Geo. W. Putnam, Creamery Package 
Mfg. Co.; Roland Smith; Timothy Mo- 
jonnier; Wm. Klee, Pfaudler Co.; George 
Sery, Tri-Clover Machine Co. 

Legislative: Harry Miller, Chairman; 
David Mojonnier, Mojonnier Bros. Co.; 
J. G. Cherry, Cherry-Burrell Corp.; E. 
B. Lehrack, Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 

Labor Standards: David Mojonnier, 
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MILK’S PURE FLAVOR 
STAYS PURE IN GLASS 

















Milk is all too susceptible to foreign tastes and odors. 
Its fresh flavor must be carefully guarded. 

Play safe! Choose g/ass for your milk container. For 
glass is completely inert in relation to milk. It cannot 
possibly affect milk’s delicate taste. 





ECONOMY 


Only glass containers 
afford economy of re-use. 
Duraglas milk bottles are 
tough... they keep com- 
ing back and back. Glass 


containers s-t-r-e-t-c-h 








your packaging dollars! 











HOUSEWIVES PREFER 
MILK IN GLASS 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT ever in milk 


containers is the Duraglas Handi-Square bottle. 
Handi-Squares save storage space... in your 
dairy, in your delivery trucks, in your customers’ 
refrigerators. Only our determination to supply 
the replacements essential for present services 
delays stepping up Handi-Square production. 
But we promise you this: Duraglas Handi- 
Square advantages are well worth waiting for. 
Write us for further information. 


They trust the protection 
glass gives; appreciate 
glass-convenience — they 
like to see how much milk 
is left. Their preference 
for foods packed in glass 
is growing ... growing! 

















os Qas DAIRY CONTAINERS 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY .- TOLEDO I, OHIO 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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Chairman; O. K. Burrows, Cherry-Burrell 
Corp.; H. L. Solie, General Dairy Equip- 
ment Co.; Harry Miller; R. V. Thomas, 
Creamery Package; T. A. Burress; Wm. 
Klee; Walter Wachowitz, Alloy Products 
Co. 

Mr. Slayton also announced that plans 
are now being made for the first annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Dairy Equipment Manufacturers in 
January. 

——_$_$_ 


S. 0. DUNGAN DEAD 


Polk. Sanitary Milk Company Head 
Passes at Seventy-five 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB) — Samuel O. 
Dungan, president of the Polk Sanitary 
Milk Company here, died recently in a 
local hospital. He was 75 years old. 
He first became associated with the milk 
company when as a 22-year-old youth, 
he drove the first delivery wagon of 
the present Polk company from a small 
one-story station here. 

That was in 1893 and his first delivery 
was made at the home of the former 
President Benjamin Harrison. His father 
had served as a lieutenant in the Union 
Army under the then Gen. Harrison. 

He became president of the company 
in 1910 after the death of his father-in- 
law, J. T. Polk of Greenwood, Ind., who 
operated a dairy herd there and headed 
the company in its formative years. 

He became known nationally among 
dairy and milk distributors’ organizations. 
He helped found the International Asso- 
ciation of Milk Dealers, and always had 
been interested in that and similar or- 
ganizations. 

He was a member of the Masonic 
Lodge, Knight’s Templar, Scottish Rite 
and Shrine, and the Indianapolis Athletic 
Club and Columbia Club. He was an 
organizer of the International Association 
of Milk Dealers in 1912 and was presi- 
dent in 1925. He was its secretary from 
1912 to 1922 and at the time of his death 
was a member of the board of directors. 

The widow, a daughter and a son 
survive. 

en 


GET OLEO CONTRACT 


Washington, D. C.—Swift & Co. and 
Cudahy Packing Co., both of Chicago, 
shade a $30,981.56 contract for 174,488 
pounds of oleomargarine for Veterans 
Administration hospitals and homes, A. 
J. Harrison, chief of VA’s procurement 
division, has announced. 

Swift’s share was $30,890.04 — for 
173,048 pounds of oleomargarine, and 
Cudahy’s share was $91.52 for 1,440 
pounds. 

All prices were f.o.b. VA hospitals and 
homes over the nation from Bedford, 
Mass., to Oakland, Cal. 
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Baker Company Expands 


Well-Known Omaha, Neb. Ice Machin- 
ery Firm In Late Move Increases 


Plant Facilities and Personnel 


President Ross Rathbun of the Baker 
Ice Machine Co., Inc., of Omaha, Neb., 
recently announced the purchase of an 
additional manufacturing plant at Port- 
land, Maine, that will add 60,000 square 
feet of space to the company’s manu- 
facturing facilities. 


Ross Rathbun 


The Baker Company, long prominent 
in the field of refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning, will now have branch factories 
from coast to coast. When in production, 
the new Portland plant will be second in 
output to the Omaha factory. Other 
branch manufacturing operations are car- 
ried on at Seattle and Los Angeles. 


John H. Stewart has been appointed 
purchasing agent for Baker Ice Machine 
Co., Inc., Omaha, manufacturers of re- 
frigerating and air conditioning equip- 
ment, according to a statement issued by 
Ross Rathbun, president. Mr. Stewart, 
an employee of the company for 25 
years, was formerly assistant production 
manager. He succeeds Pau! Crossman 


A. L. Atherton 


Charles Knox 


who resigned to become intructor 
business administration at the Univer 
of Omaha. 


President Rathbun has announce 
also the appointment of A. L. Athert 
former Westinghouse engineer, to the 
Baker executive staff as manager of 
manufacturing. Mr. Rathbun described 
this move as one of the steps in the 
company’s new policy of “augmenting 
the Baker staff at the managerial level, 
in line with Baker’s nation-wide expan- 
sion plans.” 


Immediately following his graduation 
in 1911 from Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Worcester, Mass., he went to 
work for Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany in Pittsburgh. For the past 35 
years he has supervised a wide variety 
of assignments in engineering, design 
and manufacture. 

As manager of manufacturing for the 
Baker Ice Machine Company, Atherton 
will be in full charge of the design and 
manufacture of all machines and equip- 
ment produced in Baker’s manufacturing 
plants at Omaha, Seattle, Los Angeles 
and Portland, Me. 


The promotion of Charles Knox from 
the position of chief engineer to that 
of plant manager in complete charge of 
the company’s Omaha plant operation, 
was also announced. 


Mr. Knox is no newcomer with the 
Baker organization, having spent 36 
years in its service. Soon after joining the 
company in 1910, he was placed in 
charge of installation work in the New 
England territory. In 1914 he was trans- 
ferred to Omaha and in 1916 he was 
made chief engineer and held this posi- 
tion until his recent promotion to plant 
manager. 

Because of his many years experience 
in refrigeration and air conditioning and 
his broad knowledge of the field, Knox 
is one of the best and most widely 
known men in the industry. 


President Ross Rathbun, Baker Ice 
Machine Co., Inc., Omaha, recently 


J. H. Stewart 
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these BABY BOOKS in large cities and small towns with truly amazing results. 
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We have been using Dr. Bundesen’s Baby Books since 1938 as a doo 
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he has given her a set of Baby Books 


A limited test will satisfy you that Dr, Bundesen’s Baby Book is an effective builder of 
new accounts. Only one deal allotted a community. The cost is small and the 
results big. 

Write today for your copy and complete deal, without obligation. 


NATIONAL BABY BOOK CO., Inc. 2.%3"% 
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announced the appointment of James 
H. Hill as assistant comptroller. Mr. 
Hill goes to Omaha 
from New York City. 

He completed his 
college work in ac- 
counting at New 
York University, and 
thereafter traveled 
extensively through 
Europe, India and 
Central America. 
From 1928 to 1931, 
Mr. Hill taught business management 
at the American College at Teheran in 
Iran. During the war, Mr. Hill was with 





J. H. Hill 


the U. S. Engineers in the Arctic. He 
is married and has four sons. 
———$__ 


DAIRY DAMAGED 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB) — The entire 
front end of a dairy and butter store 
here, belonging to Louis Miller, was 
smashed when a truck crashed into the 
building. The truck driver was arrested 
on a charge of driving while drunk. He 
said he lost control of the truck when he 
swerved to avoid hitting an automobile. 
No one was injured in the accident. 
Repairs are now reported to be under 
way and nearing completion. 








Why Leading Egg Merchan- 
disers Choose Self-Locking 
Cushion Cartons 


1. Cushioned protection 
against costly egg 
breakage. 

2. Outstanding display of 
eggs 

3. Convenient and econom- 
ical to use 

4. Save time and labor 

5. Simple and rapid set-up 

6. Outstanding design re- 
production 

. Single surface cover 
gives 100% display 
utility. 
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sistent users of SELF-LOCKING CUSHION 
EGG CARTONS. 
cause SELF-LOCKING CUSHION EGG 
CARTONS are more than egg cartons — 
they are a modern method of profitable egg 
merchandising . 
executives responsible for sales in firms such 
as listed below recognize this fact 
capitalize on it! 


... A Few Users... 


Kroger Groc. & B’kg Co. Wilson & Company 
Safeway Stores, Inc. I 

American Stores Co. 

H. C. Bohack Company 
National Tea Company 
Economy Groc. Stores 
Colonial Stores 
Beatrice Creamery Co. 


SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO., 599 E. lilinois St., Chicago, II, Ill. 


Division of 
SHELLMAR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Telephone: Superior 3886 


ELF-LOCKIN 


CARTONS 





MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY EGG CARTONS 






From coast to 


coast, successful 


egg merchandisers are con- 


It’s no secret why, be- 


The keen, aggressive 


i. G. Hill Stores 
Cudahy Packing Co. 
Gristede Brothers 

Jewel Food Stores 

Swift & Company 
Armour & Company 
Land O’Lakes Creameries 








* FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS 


BETWEEN-MEAL FEEDING 





NDC Reports Beneficial Nutritional 
Results from Studies with Milk 


Chicago, Ill.—Research is proving in- 
creasingly that between-meal feeding of 
milk—which long has been a question 
with physicians and dietitians—is not in- 
jurious to appetite but actually is a stim- 
ulus to growth and better health, accord- 
ing to Milton Hult, president of the Na- 
tional Dairy Council. 

Comprehensive scientific evidence, he 
declares, was obtained in an extended 
program of experiments carried on by 
Dr. Irving J. Wolman, concerning the 
feeding habits of 59 children in a con- 
valescent home. 

“Both pasteurized and homogenized 
milk were used in the five months of Dr. 
Wolman’s experimentation,” said Mr. 
Hult, “and the findings completely con- 
tradict the old idea that giving a child 
a 10:30 glass of milk at school handicaps 
his luncheon appetite. 

“Dr. Wolman’s own words are of high 
value to every mother. He says: 

““Neither of the two sets of experi- 
ments furnished any evidence that the 
taking of milk between meals interferes 
with the child’s eating on his next regu- 
lar meal. In fact . . . milk given before 
meals proved highly acceptable and 
seemed to be utilized metabolically by 
the experimental subject as a sort of 
dietary bonus. 

““The data indicated . . . that it is 
wise to make available such extra serv- 
ings whenever there is a need for im- 
proving a child’s nutritional status for 
food intake.’” 

Seininntiilaiitcimen 


MONTANA SHORT COURSE 





State College Department of Agricul- 
ture Sets November Program 


Bozeman, Mont.—J. A. Nelson, Head 
of the Department of Dairy Industry of 
Montana State College, announces that 
the eleventh annual Dairy Industry Short 
Course will be held at Montana State 
November 18, 19 and 20. Dr. P. H. 
Tracy of the University of Illinois, Dr. 
W. E. Petersen of the University of Min- 
nesota, Professor A. J. Morris of Utah 
State College, A. B. Nystrom of the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, Harold Ben- 
son of A.D.A. and C. W. Broughton of 
the Seattle branch of the Creamery Pack- 
age Manufacturing Company will be 
guest instructors in the course. They 
will be assisted by the dairy industry 
faculty and members of the agricultural 
economics faculty of Montana _ State 
College. 

A dairy products show will be held in 
connection with the course which will 
include entries of butter, ice cream and 
cheese. 
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Dairies, too, find the T-Formation «a real 


space gainer — when they use Thatcher 
T-Square* Milk Bottles. Thatcher T-Squares 
make the right line-up for better distribu- 
tion of milk. 

Here is the modern milk container ex- 
pertly designed and manufactured to carry 
the same volume of milk with less weight 
and space. Plan ahead for your dairy to 
have the advantages of the T-Formation 
with Thatcher T-Squares. Production limita- 
tions require about six months’ advance 


arrangements for new installations. 


* TRADE MARK REGISTERED VU. S. PATENT OFFICE 


PHATORER GLASS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


November, 1946 


SAVES SPACE 


Thatcher T-Squares gain 
one-third more space in 
the dairy, and over 50% 
more space in store and 
home refrigerators. 


LESS WEIGHT 


Thatcher T-Squares mean 
less weight to haul for the 
same volume of milk — 
with resulting economies 
and reduced costs. 


CONSUMERS’ CHOICE 


Thatcher T-Squares meet 
with universal consumer 
acceptance — the fact is, 
surveys now show that 
consumers first demand 
Thatcher T-Squares. 






























































Free School Milk 


British Government Launches Nutri- 
tional Program for Children of 
All Grant-Aided Institutions 


Glasgow, Scotland (Special to the “Re- 
view”)—The start of the free milk for 
school children scheme in Britain marks 
a very definite milestone in the sphere of 
nutritional policy. It is perhaps unfor- 
tunate that it should have been intro- 
duced at a time when a cut in feeding- 
stuffs has reduced milk production dras- 
tically and forces the prospect of a milk 
famine for “non priority” people. But it 


is perhaps an indication of the im- 
portance with which the authorities view 
the situation that they should have dared 
to put it into effect at this time. 


On a national scale the implications 
of the scheme are tremendous and in- 
volve the ratepayer, through the Minis- 
try of Education, in a very considerable 
payment aimed at the building of a 
sound and healthy nation. With that 
desire no one will quarrel although there 
are perhaps queries as to whether this is 
either the best way or essential. 


Based on the experience of one im- 
portant city, Edinburgh, the full national 
effect of the scheme can be visualized. 









THIS “COW” 
GUARANTEES 
TO GIVE 40 GALS. 
OF MILK AN HOUR 


All you do is pour sweet 
cream, butter, milk powder 
and water into her gleaming 








of milk an hour! 


farm. DAIRYADE service: 


milk check for each pail he feeds. 
from your patron’s own best cows. 


by boosting better dairy practices. 





AMERICA’S NO. 
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the desired butterfat content, turn the switch and presto — 40 gallons 


Used on Army transports, this robot cow breaks up the fat globules 
with centrifugal force and provides pure, emulsified cream or milk. 

Soldiers and civilians alike drank more milk during the war than 
ever before, and demand still exceeds the supply. 


Get extra milk How to meet these demands 
GIVE YOUR PATRONS DAIRYADE SERVICE 
FOR LESS THAN © A DAY 


your patron can feed a calf Mutual 
DAIRYADE, the baby animal food 
compound, and ship to your plant 
most of the milk now fed on the 


1. BOOSTS YOUR PRODUCTION in the 
low period and increases your income. 

2. ADD $24 TO $36 to your patron’s 
3. RAISES FINE CALVES economically 
4. HELPS YOUR QUALITY PROGRAM 
MUTUAL PRODUCTS CO. 


524 North 4th Street, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Mutual DAI ae 


1 BABY ANIMAL FOOD COMPOUND 
Distributed Only by Milk Plants From Coast to Coast 


cylinder, set the gauges for m 


q\ TE 
RY for information on 


DAIRYADE service 























In that city, as in every other, each child 
now receives one-third of a pint of milk 
free daily. 

The cost of free milk is met by 100 
per cent Government grant, and children 
in all grant-aided schools will be sup- 
plied. There are between 50,000 and 
60,000 children in Edinburgh Corpora- 
tion schools, and the total will increase 
to 70,000 by the inclusion of Merchant 
Company and other grant aided schools, 
The total for Scotland is 700,000. J. B. 
Frizell, City Education Officer, stated 
that it did not mean a big increase, so 
far as the Corporation schools were con- 
cerned, in the amount of milk consumed 
in the first week, but it would mean an 
increase in the number of children taking 
milk. In the past a number of children 
had had more than one bottle, but they 
would be limited currently to one bottle 
per child and the officials, anticipating 
an 80 per cent demand, were arranging 
for a supply on that basis. 

Young people in attendance at day 
continuation classes, such as the pre-ap- 
prenticeship building scheme, are also 
entitled to free milk. 

When the supply allows, the amount 
of milk to each child may be augmented. 


aaa 





POLIKOFF RE-NAMED COUNSEL 





Announcement has been made by the 
Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers 
of New York State that Harry Polikoff, 
dairy industry lawyer, has been re- 
appointed counsel for this association. 
Mr. Polikoff is engaged in law practice 
in association with Messrs. Guggen- 
heimer & Untermyer, 30 Pine St., New 
York City and 716 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. He also maintains 
an office in the Philadelphia Saving Fund 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Polikoff first became interested in 
dairy problems as Special Attorney of the 
Federal Trade Commission, assigned to 
the Dairy Investigation. He later became 
Deputy Attorney General of Pennsyl- 
vania, assigned to the Departments of 
Agriculture and Health and the Milk 
Control Commission. In 1940, Mr. 
Polikoff became Assistant to the Market 
Administrator, New York Metropolitan 
Milk Marketing Area; he later served as 
Counsel to the Joint Agriculture Legisla- 
tive Committee of Connecticut. He was 
also Chief Price Attorney of OPA in the 
New York district. 

In addition to the New York group, 
Mr. Polikoff will also be counsel for the 
Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers 
of Penna., New Jersey and Delaware. 





OPEN NEW CHEESE FACTORY 


Gainesville, Mo. — Paul R. Hunsaker 
has opened his new cheese plant here. 
The first such venture in this area, it will 
provide local dairymen with a ‘further 
outlet for their milk production. 
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the frightened chattering of monkeys as they scampered toward the tree-tops. 
At last the hungry animal encountered a porcupine which, instead of 
fleeing, had simply halted in the midst of a clearing. As the tiger 
approached, the little animal raised his quills menacingly. 

The tiger stopped at the clearing edge. 

*“Yah! Yah!” shrilled a monkey from a tree above. 

“Eat him, old bully, if you dare!” 

But the tiger, already in retreat, growled back over 

his shoulder, ‘“‘Sooner would I wait for you to fall from your 

perch, O Empty-head! A porcupine is much too sharp — 

much too well protected —even for me to digest!” 
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Fairmont’s New Plant 


Distributing Branch in Jacksonville, 
Florida, Formally Opened for the 
Retail and Institutional Trade 


The new distributing plant of the 
Fairmont Creamery Co. located at 122 
Jefferson St. was formally opened recent- 
ly with a day long open house for the 
grocers, market operators, hotel and res- 
taurant operators of Jacksonville and 
out of town distributors of the Fairmont 
line of “Better Foods Products”. A buf- 
fet luncheon featuring many of the Fair- 


mont Products was served 
hundred visitors. 


to several 


The new Fairmont plant has re- 
frigerated space at below zero tempera- 
tures to handle several hundred thousand 
pounds of butter, poultry and frozen 
fruits and vegetables and cooler space 
for handling several carloads of eggs, 
cheeses and other Fairmont products 
that do not require freezing. The build- 
ing is one of the most modern in the 
country and was designed for quick ser- 
vice to customers, and for rapid loading 
of the fleet of Fairmont trucks. A rail- 
road siding adjoins the building per- 





mitting convenient unloading of refriger- 
ated freight cars directly into the re- 
frigerated space that provides correct 
temperatures for the proper keeping of 
perishable food products. A large paved 
parking lot adjoins the shipping platform 
at the rear of the building, thus reliev- 


“THE FAIRMONT CREAMERY CO. | 











a huge problem 


productive capacity. 
In addition, we’ve added 
machine both 


tools to new and 


direction 
ucts to you faster! 


what you can do.. 


© To improve deliveries, we suggest first 





what we've done... 


@ Prompt delivery of all the TRI-CLOVER 
sanitary fittings and specialties you need is 
. .. but we are doing some- 
thing about it. We’ve taken over an entire 
new plant, thereby adding 125,000 sq. ft. of 


many new 
existing 
plants. As a result of this added space and 
machinery, plus the use of latest design and 
fabrication methods, our production capacity 
today is almost 300% greater than at any 
pre-war period .. . and it’s all aimed in one 


to get better TRI-CLOVER prod- 
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TRI-CLOV 


Sanitary Fittings, Valves, Pumps, Tubing, Specialties 


that you anticipate your present and future 
needs as carefully as possible, to avoid last- 
minute order changes. Second, you will get 
faster delivery by specifying any of the 
Approved and Accepted Fittings listed be- 
low, as these items are in greatest demand 
and we are tooled up to produce them in 
greatest volume. 

Your TRI-CLOVER Jobber is anxious to 


help—consult him now. 





CHINE CO. 
Kenosha Wisconsin 
TRIALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL 


Fabricated Stainless Steel industrial Fittings 











1 Sery. 
Industry 





ing customers of parking worries and 
assuring rapid service to call in custom- 
ers picking up merchandise. 

This new addition to Jacksonville’s 
rapidly growing industrial section was 
designed by Fairmont’s own architects 
and engineers and: was constructed by 
the S. S. Jacobs Co., Jacksonville con- 
tractors. 

Carroll W. Waechter, manager of 
Fairmont’s operations in the Florida and 
Georgia territories for the past eight 
years of his sixteen years with Fairmont, 
stated that the new and improved facili- 
ties have enabled Fairmont to double 
their sales volume in this area in the first 
month of operating from the new plant, 
and even greater sales volume is expect- 
ed as dairy and poultry products become 
more plentiful. 

Fairmont operates several dozen 
manufacturing plants in the heart of the 
country’s finest dairy sections, and for 
sixty-three years has been one of the 
largest producers of dairy products in 
the world. Several of the officials from 
the general offices of Fairmont which 
are located in Omaha, Neb., were at the 
opening of the new Jacksonville plant, 
which highlights Fairmont’s — thirteen 
years of distributing high quality foo. 
products in this territory. 

This new expansion by’ Fairmont is 
an indication of their faith in the future 
of the South and Jacksonville especiall\ 
It provides the people of Jacksonville 
wlth a ready supply of quality food prod- 
ucts, and has already given employment 
to many additional Jacksonville people, 
thus adding measureably to Jacksonville's 
growing prosperity. 

Mr. Waechter is assisted in the oper- 
ation of the new plant by several capable 
and experienced department heads, in- 
cluding Mr. Fred Grim, sales manager 
for the company, Max Watkins, office 
manager, Mr. John Conine, in charge of 
the credit department, and Homer 
(Smoky) Greenwood, plant superinten- 
dent. According to Mr. Waechter, a large 
majority of Fairmont’s trained personnel 
served in the armed forces, but all have 
now returned to their positions, thus 
greatly increasing the efficiency of the 
company in serving the trade in_ this 
area. 
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RECOVERY / 
OF SOLIDS “a INSTALL A 


di 
x 2. DOUBLE S 

LOWER erFEct COCALOTATON 
OPERATING 

COSTS 3 Linked together in a strong profit-building chain are Buflovak's four 
distinct competitive advantages: Quality Control . . . Increased Ca- 
pacity ... Full Solids Recovery . . . and Lower Operating Costs. Con- 
centrated milk products processed in Buflovak Evaporators have an 
unvarying rich, natural flavor, good color, uniform texture and body 
that only instantaneous evaporation can give you. Larger capacities 
are obtainable as a result of good heat transfer insured by uniform 
distribution of steam. Profits are further increased by the 99.9% 
recovery of all solids. An exclusive method of centrifugally admitting 
vapor and milk into separator prevents costly entrainment. Savings 
of up to 50% in steam and water plus ease in operation and cleaning 
add up to unsurpassed production economy. 


Pioneers in the dry milk field, our engineers have developed Buflovak 
Roller Dryers to profitably manufacture dry whole, skim, or buttermilk. 
Write to Buflovak today and discover how you can broaden your 
source of profits. 


BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


OF BLAW KNOX COMPANY 


1627 FILLMORE AVE. BUFFALO 11. WN. Y. 
295 Madison Avenue. New York 17 1636 Monadnock Bidg. Chicago 4 
2217 Olive Street, St. Louis 3 1706 Broadway Oakland 12, Cal. 
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Milk Dealers Group Convenes 


International Association Amalgamates With Milk Industry Foundation Under Latter 






Name—Atlantic City Sessions Well Attended—Raymond Skinner President 


TLANTIC CITY, N. J.—With the 
A iareest attendance in the history 
of the milk industry, the three-day 
Convention here October 21-23 deve- 
loped new plans to strengthen its posi- 
tion for the post-war era. Raymond 
Skinner of Memphis, Tennessee, who 
presided at the sessions, sounded the 
keynote in an address urging milk dis- 
tributors to join in opposing government 
encroachments on business that stifle free 
enterprise and add to the cost of getting 
milk to consumers. He urged farmers 
and labor to support the American way 
of life that has enabled the dairy indus- 
try to supply and distribute more milk 
to more people than any other nation. 
One of the principal industry changes 
approved at the Convention was the 
merger of the International Association 
of Milk Dealers with the Milk Industry 
Foundation. 


Merger Plans Progressing 


Plans are progressing rapidly to com- 
bine the functions of the International 
Association of Milk Dealers and Milk In- 
dustry Foundation under the latter name. 
The changes, which had been recom- 
mended by The Post War Projects Com- 
mittee and the Board of Directors after 
a long study, were approved unani- 
mously. 

All services of both organizations that 
have been supplied to members will be 
continued under the Milk Industry 
Foundation. 


The new officers of the Milk Industry 
Foundation are Raymond Skinner, Forest 
Hill Dairy, Memphis, President; F. H. 
Kullman, Jr., Bowman Dairy Co., Chi- 
cago, Vice-President; E. N. Brawner, 
Chestnut Farms-Chevy Chase Dairy, 
Washington, D. C., Treasurer. Col. B. F. 
Castle will be Executive Director, E. B. 
Kellogg, Secretary; Charles Speaks, Di- 
rector of Information and Research. 

New directors elected are: 

Harvey Hood, H. P. Hood & Sons, 
Inc., Boston; F. B. Baldwin, Baldwin 
Dairies, Inc., Philadelphia; E. N. Brawn- 
er, Chestnut Farms-Chevy Chase Dairy, 
Washington, D. C.; T. Kline Hamilton, 
Diamand Milk Products, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio; J. H. Duplan, Silverwood Dairies, 
Ltd., London, Ontario; G. W. Barber, 
Barber Pure Milk Co., Birmingham; W. 
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C. Riedel, Sanitary Farm Dairies, Inc., 
St. Paul; Bryan Blalock, The Borden 
Company, Marshall, Texas; A. C. Mer- 
rill, Cloverleaf Dairy, Salt Lake City; 
Theodore Lewis, Arden Farms Co., Los 
Angeles; W. H. Marcussen, The Borden 
Co., New York; C. B. Martin, Durham 
Dairy Products, Inc., Durham; F. H. 
Kullman, Jr., Bowman Dairy Co., Chi- 
cago; Raymond Skinner, Forest Hill 
Dairy, Memphis; E. E. Stewart, Sealtest, 
Inc., Chicago; Frank F. Rennie, Jr., Vir- 
ginia Dairy Co., Inc., Richmond; A. G. 
Marcus, Dairymen’s Association, Ltd., 
Honolulu. 





President of the Milk 


Raymond Skinner, 
Dealers’ Group 


Headquarters will be at the Milk 
Industry Foundation, 1001 15th St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C., and the informa- 
tion and public relations office will con- 
tinue in the Chrysler Building, New 
York. Further news about activities or 
changes will be published as _ plans 
progress. 


Annual Banquet Successful 


At the annual banquet Wednesday 
evening, October 23, of the organization 
which was held in the Convention Hall, 
an exceptionally large attendance en- 
joyed a well-served meal and likewise 
enjoyed participation in the events of the 
well-arranged program set up by the 
Committee. 

Following the serving of dinner, which 
incidentally included dance music pro- 
vided by a splendid orchestra, Dr. J. A. 
Webb of Philadelphia acted as master 
of ceremonies. Outlining the decision of 
the organization to merge with the Milk 






Industry Foundation, Dr. Webb con- 
tinued with an exposition of the en- 
larged program envisaged for the com- 
bined group. 


Continuing with one of the highlights 
of the program he presented Roscoe E. 
Little, who has retired as executive sec- 
retary of the Association, with an em- 
bossed set of resolutions in honor of his 
long and effective service and a Leica 
camera, which the Association hoped 
would aid Mr. Little in the prosecution 
of his hobby of photography. Respond- 
ing, Mr. Little reviewed a few of the 
highlights of his career and expressed his 
deep appreciation of the gifts he had re- 
ceived, which included his unanimous 
election as an honorary member of the 
organization. 


President Raymond Skinner then ad- 
dressed the assemblage with an outline 
of the program for forward movement 
in the industry toward which his admin- 
istration would direct its immediate at- 
tention. 


Another speaker who was well re- 
ceived was E. J. Tustin of the United 
Dairies of London, England, who sum- 
marized the activities of British and Can- 
adian dairying, particularly during the 
war period, and the aid which the Ameri- 
can dairy industry supplied to Britain 
during the recent devastating conflict. 


President Skinner’s Address 


“Business men who are indifferent to 
their responsibilities of interesting them- 
selves in legislation are making possible 
bureaucratic controls that stifle free en- 
terprise and competition,” according to 
President Skinner of Memphis, Tennes- 
see, speaking at the opening of the na- 
tional convention. 


“Most business men will not take time 
enough from their work to study the pro- 
cesses of legislation. This is an unfor- 
tunate situation that must be corrected. 
Too, business men look upon politics as 
something they cannot understand or re- 
gard as a duty to know about,” said Mr. 
Skinner. 


“As a result of their lack of under- 
standing, they are liable to leave import- 
ant legislation to those who have made 
a business of it. Laws which are of vital 
importance are, as a result, determined 
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by groups who have no practical knowl- 
edge on the subject. 


“We haven’t given much time to this 
business of legislation. As trade groups, 
we seem to have a dislike for discussing 
subjects of this character. We have 
evaded them because they are contro- 
versial. We might be accused of inject- 
ing politics into a meeting. 

“As a result of this indifference, today 
we observe bureaucratic government 
rampant throughout the nation, even 
sifting down to community levels. Today 
we observe individual initiative and com- 
petitive enterprise stifled at every step 
by repressive and paternalistic regula- 
tion. Today we observe the profit motive 
not merely frowned on in many quarters, 
but actually discriminated against by the 
very government it supports. 


Bureaucracy Destroying 
American Way 


“Today we observe the fruits of our 
efforts syphoned off in taxes, not for the 
purpose of payments on a heavily mort- 
gaged future, but for the perpetuation 
and extension of an ever-growing bureau- 
cracy that is rapidly destroying our tra- 
ditional American System. 

“Individual freedom, which depends 
upon private property, private business 
and private labor are ultimately destroy- 
ed by any form of governmental eco- 
nomic planning that seeks to make the 
individual a mere cog in a governmental 
machine, or comes into competition 
with, or seeks to supplant these inalien- 


able rights and prerequisites of a people 
who hope to remain free.” 


“If consumers knew how unsound gov- 
ernmental policies coupled with bureau- 
cratic bungling particularly since V-E 
day restrained production they would be 
sympathetic to the problems of transition 
from controlled to free pricing in the 
dairy industry,” Mr. Skinner continued. 
“It is too much to expect the transition, 
because of the many dislocations, to func- 
tion smoothly for a few months. 


“Consumers of America may be as- 
sured, however, that as soon as the sea- 
son of low production has passed the in- 
dustry will be able to measure up to the 
expectations of a free economy. 


“To be sure, no one can forecast gov- 
ernmental action in the immediate future. 
If, however, the dollar is not again di- 
luted consumers may expect dairy prod- 


Aad 


ucts prices to be well stabilized in 1947. 
Owen Richards Talks 


Milk is not adding to today’s cost of 
living, Owen M. Richards, of Chicago, 
general manager of the American Dairy 
Association, declared at the business 
meetings while urging that the produc- 
tion of food be turned back to the farm- 
ers as “the surest way of putting the 
traditional American meal back on the 
table.” 


As spokesman for the five million dairy 
farmers represented in ADA, Mr. Rich- 
ards told the Association, that “Today’s 
average hourly wage will buy more milk 


Mies low Penance sommes 
re te Seer im 00s ont @ #8! 


Left to right—Mrs. Joseph Keener of Atlantic City; Mrs. Kenneth Walton of Brigantine; Mrs. 
Adrian Phillips and Mrs. John Jaquish, both of Atlantic City; members of the Jury of Awards 
for the Twelfth Annual Contest of Milk Dealer Advertising held by the International Association 


of Milk Dealers at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 


than at any time in this century, even if 
you consider the highest price being paid 
for milk in any city in the nation. 


“The average hourly wage today will 
buy seven-tenths of a quart. more than 
the average hourly wage would buy in 
1939, one and a half quarts more than 
in 1943; over two quarts more than at 
any time during the 1920’s, and more 
than twice as much milk as the average 
hourly wage would buy in 1919. 


“Milk remains the greatest food bar- 
gain on the retailer’s shelf,” Richards as- 
serted. “Even at the highest price, milk 
today is only 11 cents a pound. On the 
average, it’s far below that. What other 
food can compare with the nutrition and 
satisfying goodness of milk, even at 11 
cents a pound? 


Need for Enlarged Production 


Pointing out that milk production this 
year will run about three billion pounds 
below last year, and at least 14 billion 
pounds below today’s actual demands, 
Mr. Richards commented: 


“There are long-term and short-term 
methods of increasing milk production. 
Freed from the threat of renewed gov- 
ernmental controls, the dairy industry 
will be able to follow both methods.” 


The long-term method, he said, is to 
restore the number of dairy cows, which 
is 4 per cent less than a year ago. Re- 
storing herds, however, is a three-year 
process, he said, adding; 


“The quicker way is to increase the 
productivity of each cow. Maximum pro- 
duction per cow comes from improved 
feeding, watering and herd management, 
something that again becomes possible 
with the dairy industry now free of bur- 
eaucratic controls. It'll take time, but 
decontrol has opened the way for defi- 
nite improvement.” 


In summarizing the outlook, Mr. 
Richards emphasized that the trend “at 
long last is now directed toward produc- 
tion of plenty and away from sharing of 
scarcity. The day is not far off when the 
table of the average American home will 
look like itself again.” 


Milk Plant Sanitation 


“Sanitation in the dairy industry is 
nothing more than good housekeeping 
plus the intelligent use of materials and 
equipment,” C. V. Christiansen, Director 
of Laboratories of the Bowman Dairy 
Company, Chicago, told the Laboratory 
Section of the Association convention. 


“The first step in maintenance of 
proper bacteria control of dairy equip- 
ment is the thorough cleaning of all 
multi-use containers after each usage or 
in the case of plant equipment once each 
day,” he said. “All equipment must be 
disassembled, washed and rinsed so that 
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WETTING COMPOUND 


CREATED ESPECIALLY for the 
MILK INDUSTRY 


REDUCES CLEANING COSTS 


When properly used, SEP-KO minimizes time 





and labor on equipment cleaning — and pro- 


longs life of your equipment. Absolutely 





harmless to personnel and equipment. Consult 


our representative. 


MONARCH SOAP & CHEMICAL CO. 


3750 N. E. Fifth St., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


Mnfrs. of CANO C. W. Com- 
pound and other Cleaning Products \€ 





PEERLESS PUMPS 


Vertical and Horizontal Types 





A FULL RANGE OF SIZES AND CAPACITIES 


e Built to serve Exacting 
Conditions in Ice Plants, 
Refrigeration, Air-Condi- 
tioning, Packing Industries, 
_.. Industrial Water Services. 


FRIIS 
MMPS 


WORLDS OF WATER 
for INDUSTRIAL USES with 
PEERLESS VERTICAL 
TURBINE PUMPS 


Developing capacities from 15 to 
30,000 g. p. m., against heads up to 
1,000 feet, Peerless Vertical Deep 
Well Turbine Pumps assure a con- 
stant and clean water supply. Many 
exclusive engineering features, such 
as Double Seal— Double Bearing 
Bowl Construction, give added as- 
surance of long life and maintenance 
of efficiencies. Peerless Deep Well 
Turbine Pumps are available in 
both oil or water lubricated types 
(water lubricated illustrated) and 
are adaptable to all forms of drive. 





Peerless HORIZONTAL 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
( Formerly DAYTON-DOWD ) 


PEERLESS UTILIZES 
NEW PRINCIPLES OF HYDRO-DYNAMIC DESIGN! 


Capable of continuous 
low-cost service and 
maintained efficiencies, 
Peerless Horizontal 
Pumps are available for 
practically every var- 
iety of general pumping a 
service. Type"A” 

Peerless Engineers are ' Capacities 
available to recommend the to 60,000 g. p.m. 
proper pump size and drive Single Stage; 


sihle ;, . 
to meet your requirements. Double Suction; 
Split Case. 














PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Los Angeles 31, Calif. ¢ Quincy, Illinois « Canton 6, Ohio 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 
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it is clean and free from a grease film to 
both sight and touch. 

“Milk cannot be kept clean in contact 
with unclean vessels and utensils. The 
cleaning of dairy plant equipment has 
been simplified by the development of 
more efficient cleaning compounds and 
power brushes. 

“After the equipment has _ been 
thoroughly cleaned and rinsed, it should 
be reassembled and given a bactericidal 
treatment. This treatment should be 
given just prior to the time the equip- 
ment is put back in use. Steam, hot 
water, chlorine and hot air are good bac- 
tericidal agents. The best time to check 
equipment is that period between the 
finish of the clean-up and the start of 
the bactericidal treatment. Each piece 
of equipment is gone over carefully pay- 
ing special attention to the more difficult 
to clean parts.” 

Consumer Education Essential 

Industry will have to do a better job 
of providing information on which con- 
sumers can form opinions if it wants to 
overcome public misconceptions about 
milk prices and profits of milk companies, 
according to speakers at the convention. 
“Consumers think that the average busi- 
ness concern in industry makes about 25 
per cent profit,” said Dr. Claude Robin- 
son, President of Opinion Research of 
Princeton, New Jersey. “This fact has 
been established by surveys. A study of 
consumer opinion about milk profits 
showed that less than 1 per cent of the 
people think profits were less than a 
penny a quart, yet your own industry 
figures show that 1/3 cent a quart is the 
average milk company profit for the 
country. 

“If you can make it possible for milk 
consumers to understand what your 
profits really are, a great many of your 
most acuate problems would be solved 


rather soon. The chances are your own 
employees are not familiar enough with 
the facts about your financial operations 
to be able to tell the housewife about 
the costs that are involved in a quart of 


milk. 


“The milk industry is fortunate *- being 
localized for the most par iterally 
knows the public by its first name and 
for that reason your employees are the 
most valuable asset you have in clearing 
up consumer fallacies about the economic 
side of your industry.” 

“For years the business) community 
defaulted on this responsibility of inform- 
ing the public,” said President Skinner, 
as industry was too busy with technolog- 
ical progress to study what was happen- 
ing to the system that made _ possible 
that progress. 

“It is only in a short span that our 
nation really began reaping the fruits 
of this thing we know as mass production 
and distribution. Surely no one expected 
an era of hostile government toward 
business.” 

Col. B. F. Castle of Washington, D. 
C., said, “Out of every dollar which milk 
companies received from consumers, ap- 
proximately 80 cents goes out immedi- 
ately to the dairy farmer for raw milk 
and to milk company employees or labor 
for wages. Out of the remaining 20 cents 
the company must pay for bottles, con- 
tainers, plant, delivery, gas, oil, freight, 
insurance and other operating items.” 

mavachancsescane 5. Nita 


LEAGUE BUYS MERIDALE UNITS 


The purchase of the Manhattan plant 
of the Meridale Dairies along with the 
Meridale plants in Delhi and Goshen 
New York was announced recently by the 
Board of Directors of the Dairyman’s 
League. 


Present managing and operating per- 





Henry N. Woolman of Supplee-Wills-Jones, and I. J. Moore of G. P. Gundlach & Co.; winner 


and runner-up in the Who’s Who Guessing Contest heid in the Old Timers’ Area at the Dairy 
Industries Exposition, 
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sonnel at the Meridale plants will be re- 
tained and the M~.idale name will be 
continued, the announcement stated. 

The purchase of the Manhattan Meri- 
dale plant brings to fi © the number of 
wholesale processing «snd _— distribution 
plants owned i the metropolitan area by 
the farmer-r, rs of the Dairymen’s 
League. 


—— 


DON ANDERSON TALKS 








Discusses Government Price Support 
Program at Milk Dealers’ Meeting 
Atlantic City, N. J.—Periods of high 

prices have been followed many times 

by periods of unusually low prices, Don 

S. Anderson, Assistant Director of the 

Dairy Branch of the U. S. Department 

of Agriculture, told the Production Sec- 

tion of the International Association of 

Milk Dealers recent convention here, “so 

a discussion of future price supports for 

dairy products is less incongruous than 

recent high prices might indicate.” 

Mr. Anderson reviewed the history and 
laws relating to the government’s price 
support progress. Ways of using price 
supports, he said, can be divided into 
two groups: Those that limit the amount 
of products coming to market; and those 
that depend on Government funds, in- 
cluding loans, to add to what farmers 
get from the sale of their products in the 
market place. 

“If a depression of great severity 
should develop,” he said, “even these 
measures might be insufficient to main- 
tain farm income. In such a situation, 
resort might be taken to direct distri- 
bution of Government funds to farmers. 
This method of bolstering ruinously low 
prices is probably better than some of 
the methods used during the last de- 
pression. 

“These methods are suggested not as 
things we want but as things that might 
be done if prices of farm products should 
fall to the support level. Naturally, 
the more desirable thing would be to 
prevent prices from falling to this level.” 


> 





BOSTON ADMITS WESTERN MILK 





Boston, Mass.—Richard D. Aplin, act- 
ing market administrator, has declared 
an emergency effective on Oct. 20 there- 
by permitting milk handlers to bring in 
additional supplies from the mid-west. 

Under Massachusetts law, the milk ad- 
ministrator is empowered to declare an 
emergency when it appears that the 
farmers of the Boston and New York 
milksheds cannot adequately supply the 
market. 

During the period of the emergency, 
Aplin stated, handlers will be allowed to 
bring in milk from Ohio, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota without being sub- 
ject to the regulations of the Boston shed. 
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Using Our Separator 





Items of Interest Skimmed From 
Here and There 





Solvay Bulletin 


OLVAY SALES CORP. has an- 

nounced a new edition of Solvay 

Technical & Engineering Service 
Bulletin No. 5, “SODA ASH”. This 
new 64 page bulletin contains chapters 
on the properties of soda ash, bulk ship- 
ments, storage, conveying and elevating, 
unloading of bulk, unloading of bags and 
barrels, weighing, proportioning and 
feeding devices, sampling and analysis, 
precautions and conversion tables. 

This bulletin should be of interest to 
both operators and technical men in in- 
dustries using soda ash, and is offered 
by Solvay without charge upon request 
to any branch office of the Solvay Sales 
Corporation or to their Advertising & 
Sales Promotion Department at 40 
Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 

Instrument Bulletin 

NEW EDITION of “Instruments 

A for the Milk Industry” (Bulletin 

389) is announced by The Fox- 

boro Company, Foxboro, Mass., maker 

of industrial instruments for measure- 
ment and control. 


FOXBORO 





For convenience the bulletin is com- 
piled in sections, the first two being de- 
voted to instrumentation for batch-type 
pasteurizing and high-temperature short- 
time pasteurizing, respectively. Empha- 
sis is given to recording thermometers 
and temperature controllers having the 
new 3-A bulbs. Foxboro’s new Model 
40 Controller is described and illustrated. 


Industrial Trucks 


MPLOYMENT of a simple principle 
patterned after the swiveling gun 
turrets has resulted in a new type 
of industrial truck, devised by engineers 
of Salsbury Motors, Inc., of Pomona, Cal. 
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The unique turret is mounted in the 
small industrial trucks designed for it, 
with the drive wheel on the ground, and 
can be instantly turned to provide power 
in any direction. 

In all the Turret Trucks, the operator 
rides the load to cut down fatigue. Loads 
too large for manual movement and too 
small for economical shifting with heavy 
equipment can be picked up, transported 
and spotted with high overall efficiency. 


1g 





Three models now are in production 
at the Salsbury Motors plant in Pomona, 
Cal. The Salsbury Turreteer is a plat- 
form-lift truck with four widely-spaced 
wheels to give steady support to the load. 
A heavy-duty hydraulic lift will pick up 
a load from all standard skids. Full 


articulation enables the Turreteer to 
move smoothly over sharp changes in 
grade, uneven ground or changing floor 
surfaces. 

The Turreteer is built for a two-ton 
load and can be obtained with several 
different platforms, ranging in length 
from 42 to 72 inches and either 18 or 
24 inches wide. 

Belt Conveyors 

ECENTLY revised new six-page 

R folder entitled “Your Man Friday” 

describing the Stevedore, Jr., power 

belt conveyor has just been issued by 

The Rapids-Standard Company, Inc., of 

Grand Rapids, Mich., manufacturers of 
material handling equipment. 

The two-color Stevedore, Jr., folder 
includes descriptions and photographs of 
all latest developments on this popular 
belt conveyor, including the exclusive 
cable-lift elevation device which facili- 
tates adjusting the operating pitch of 
the. belt while stacking materials at 
various levels. 


Typical installation photographs of the 
Stevedore, Jr., in use throughout industry 
are presented in the folder, and an inner 
two-page spread describes construction 
details and other features of the con- 
veyor. Detailed specifications also are 
listed prominently. Close-up photographs 
show the Stevedore, Jr., self-supporting 
adjustable head and tail sections and 
the patented Rapid-Lock support with 
horseshoe dolly base. 

The back page of the folder shows 
other Rapids-Standard material handling 


equipment, on the job in various installa- 
tions. This includes floor trucks, Press- 
Veyor, Rapid-Wheel gravity conveyor, 
Floor-Veyor power belt conveyor, and 
Rapid-Roller gravity conveyor. 

Copies of the Stevedore, Jr., folder, 
Form SJA-46-6, may be obtained by 
writing to the Rapids-Standard Co., 
Dept. SB-59, 308 Peoples National Bank 
Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Dairy Cultures 
Coon BIOCHEMICALS, INC., 


Chagrin Falls, Ohio, announces 
that they are now prepared to 
make immediate shipment of five more 
types of their new “Frigidry” dairy cul- 
tures. The line now includes Butter- 
milk, Acidophilus, Bulgarian, Yoghurt, 
Cottage Cheese and Butter Cultures. 
Each of these new dairy cultures are 
prepared from strains of organisms care- 
fully selected to produce the most de- 
sirable flavor and aroma for their specific 
use. These are then blended and fixed 
by sub-zero drying, after which they 
are distributed by dairy supply jobbers. 
Complete information will be sent 
upon request. 
Pulverizing 
MPROVEMENT that makes electronic 
| regulation of pulverizer feeds more 
‘dependable has been announced by 
Mosher Electronic Controls. 
Electronic regulation of pulverizer 
feeds has raised output of the average 


a 





mill 20-35 per cent, it is claimed. Am- 
plified Signal is the latest advance in 
coordinating feeds to maximum grinder 
motor load. This new principle does 
away with mechanical adjustment of 
critical relays. Electrically regulated 
vacuum tubes replace such mechanical 
adjustment and eliminate moving parts. 
While sensitive to all changes in rate 
of feed to the grinder, the new type 
controls are not affected by fluctuations 
in power line voltage. 

Among the advantages claimed are less 
wear and tear on the instrument, more 
uniform pulverizer output, less manual 
supervision—all resulting in lower operat- 
ing costs. 

Full details about the new electronic 
feed controls for use with pulverizers 
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Sometimes you can break a good rule! 


It’s usually a wise rule not to plan a chicken dinner 
before the eggs are hatched. 

But not always! 

If the “chicken dinner™ represents your future, and 
the “eggs” are financial nest eggs—go ahead and plan! 

Especially if your nest eggs are U. S. Bonds—all the 
War Bonds you have bought—all the Savings Bonds you 
are buying. For your government guarantees that these 
will hatch out in just 10 years. 


Millions of Americans have found them the safest, 


surest way to save money .. . and they’ve proved that 
buying Bonds on the Payroll Savings Plan is the easiest 
way to pile up dollars that anyone ever thought of. 


So keep on buying Savings Bonds. Buy them at 
banks, post offices, or on the Payroll Plan. You'll be 
building real financial security for yourself, your family, 
and your business. 

Best of all, you can count your chickens before they’re 
hatched .. . plan exactly the kind of future you want, 
and get it! 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 








Contributed by this magazine in co-operation oN A'S 


with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. rae 
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can be obtained in a new folder issued 
by Mosher Electronic Controls, 130 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Floor Paint 
UBBERMASTIC concrete floor 
paint, made from 100 per cent 
gilsonite, dries tack free in four 
hours to enamel-like finish and colors 
in gilsonite is announced by the Los 
Angeles division of Tiz-Nu Corpora- 
tion from their headquarters at 673 
Coronado St. 

They claim their product will elim- 
inate the necessity of etching or priming 
and do away with saponification troubles, 
and also is 100 per cent waterproof. 
Flushing floor with water after paint is 
dry causes flint-like hardness and will 
resist any acid, alkali, heat, electrolysis, 
rain, sun, snow, ice and the abrasive 
effects of dirt and sand. 

They also claim that present raw ma- 
terial shortage will in no way stop them 
from placing Rubbermastic Paint on the 
market for immediate sales as gilsonite 
is available. 









































Mikro-Atomizer 

NEW No. 8 Mikro-Atomizer, cap- 

able of producing ultra-fine pow- 

ders in the range of 1 to 25 microns 

(under 325 mesh) in size, in large pro- 

duction quantities, has just been an- 

nounced by the Pulverizing Machinery 

Company, Chatham Road, Summit, N. 

J., manufacturers of pulverizing equip- 
ment. 

Using a 75 h.p. motor, this new me- 
chanical screenless pulverizer is particu- 
larly applicable to tonnage operations. 
Capacities in the range of 2,000 to 8,000 
pounds per hour, depending upon the 
material being ground, are obtained with 
this new large production unit. 

Although having approximately four 
times the capacity of the No. 6 Mikro- 
Atomizer, which was introduced about 
two years ago, this new unit retains all 
the features and basic principles which 
have made these new type pulverizers 
so popular in a varied number of appli- 


’ chine. 


cations. Guaranteed control of particle 
size is offered as with the smaller ma- 
Operating temperature seldom 
exceeds 115 deg. F. 
“Easy-Lift” Wheel Tool 
GGRAVATING attempts to make 
A those elusive lug bolts pass through 
their holes while lifting an auto- 
mobile wheel and tire into position in- 
spired the inventor of this handy tool. 


is May 
eo we . 
hats. 


This simple but effective tool has been 
developed for the car tool kit to lever- 
lift the wheel into the proper position 
so that the lug bolts drop into place. The 
operation follows these three simple 
steps: 

1—Insert both prongs through the two 
bottom holes of the wheel. 

2—Place the grooved prong ends over 
the tips of the two bottom lugs on the 
brake drum. 

3—Lift handle till wheel drops into 
place on the upper lug bolts. 


Ends of the prongs are designed for 
use with either a lug or bolt-hole type 


drum. The tool is equipped with a clamp 
for adjusting the space between the 
prongs so they can be made to slide 
freely through the holes of any auto- 
mobile wheel. 

This new tool bears the tradename of 
“Easy-Lift Wheel Lifter” and is manu- 
factured by the T. E. D. Corporation 
928 South Flower St., Los Angeles 15, 
California. They are to be sold through 
automobile supply dealers. 

Diesel Engines 


OMPLETE new setup in the manu- 

facture of its diesel engines is an- 

nounced by Lister-Blackstone, Inc., 
Milwaukee 3, Wis., with all production 
being moved to a new modern plant 
equipped with the most up-to-date tools 
and machines. 


> 


A departure from its past policy will 
be an almost complete concentration on 
the production of straight diesel engines. 
While there will be some adaptations— 
such as power takeoff and _ irrigation 
pump outfits and possibly marine propul- 
sion units—no diesel generator sets or 
combination auxiliaries will be produced. 

To streamline its parts service a com- 
plete, new modern parts department has 
been established at 1568 W. Pierce St., 
Milwaukee. All business will be trans- 
acted from a new, downtown office at 
740 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 

Unit Heaters 


WELVE-PAGE illustrated booklet 
T gees details and capacity tables on 
the different models of “Grid Unit 
Heaters”, with high test cast iron heat- 
ing sections. Features of design and con- 
struction are described and an explana- 
tion of the one piece cast heating sec- 
tions that withstand steam pressures up 
to 250 Ibs., withstand high corrosive 
atmospheres, and resist corrosion. 
Copies of this new booklet may be ob- 
tained without charge upon request to 
D. J. Murray Manufacturing Co., Wau- 
sau, Wisconsin. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS CO. 
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RETINNING COMPANY, INC.- 
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LAST LONGER 








Cream - Sweetened Condensed 
Spray Milk Powder + Roller Milk Powder 
Concentrated Milk - Cheese 


624 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


TELEPHONE WABASH 0846.7 








and LOOK BETTER 
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Send YOUR cans to Us 
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198 PACIFIC AVENUE JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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WEIGH CANS 
RECEIVING TANKS 
DUMP TANKS 
OVAL TANKS 
DUMP GRILLS 


SPECIAL OUTLETS 


SPECIAL CONDUCTOR 
SPOUTS 





Standardize on STOELTING 





STOELTING BROTHERS CO. 


KIEL, WISCONSIN 









































Everyone benefits when bright, sanitary milk cans are 
used. SOLAR-STURGES cans are the nation’s top favorite 
because they are so easy to keep clean; so durably tinned; 
and so economical to use. 


These popular containers help you get your product to 
market in tiptop condition— and to get top prices. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK, ILL. 
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A “NATURAL 

Now Available... 
HART'S 
100% Pure 


ee ae 
CALIFORNI 


ORANGE JUICE 


Naturally Sweet, Delicious and Colorful Vitamin-Full 


NOW available in consumer-size containers. Ready 
to deliver (along with milk) right to the doorstep — 
to serve each breakfast with that necessary Vitamin 
C the year ‘round. 


SAVES the housewife in cost, in time, in fuss and 
muss — a real contribution. Easy to store and to 
handle. 


HART'S is specially juiced from fruit selected to give 
the finest tree-fresh flavor, color, natural sweetness 
and hizh Vitamin “C” content. "Tis frozen fresh, pure 
and sweet — a “natural” for year ’round sales volume. 
Dairy franchises now open. 


HART'S CITRUS PRODUCTS 
COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


LA HABRA, CALIFORNIA 






























Merchandising Unity Effective 


Outstanding Success of American Dairy Association Publicity Campaign Cited 


by General Manager Owen Richards—Each Milk Item To Be Spotlighted 


(Special to American Milk Review) 
C section « ILL. — The industry-wide, Coast-to-Coast pro- 


motions of dairy foods launched by the American Dairy 

Association amount to a “full-dress rehearsal” for the 
return of the days of all-out selling effort, Owen M. Richards, 
general manager of ADA, declared here recently. 


Citing the “amazing results” of the first product promo- 
tion, featuring cheese and extending through November, Mr. 
Richards stated that the dairy farmers, their industry, and 
all in allied food fields now have the proof that merchandis- 
ing unity adds to sales just as “Milk Adds to Life.” 


Citing industry and government predictions of a “spend- 
ing recession” about the middle of 1947, Mr. Richards empha- 
sized that the experience in cooperative selling effort being 
gained through the initial ADA merchandising events will 
stand the industry in good stead when days of all-out selling 
return. 

Cooperation Is Unique 


“The enthusiastic reception of the cheese promotion by 
the whole food industry is gratifying beyond our fondest 
hopes,” Mr. Richards said. “But even more significant than 
any actual sales figures on cheese, is the fact that in this 


With the Meal-For a Snack 
TEMPTING! EASY! QUICK! 


HOW MANY DO YOU SERVE? 
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promotion, for the first time, every element of the food 
industry joined in a single, unfied effort. With this experi- 
ence behind us, we can all face the return of intense seliling 
days unafraid of the phantoms of surpluses and distress 
prices, and can move forward toward ever-greater incomes 
to all.” 

Because of the unusual nature aand scope of these 
merchandising events, Mr. Richards pointed out, some in 
the industry have not yet caught the full impact of the new 
promotion program. 


Results Described 


Kicking off the mammoth promotion is ADA’s own full- 
color, double-page advertisement in the October 26 Saturday 
Evening Post, headlined, “Cheese and Fruit—Zest at its Best!” 

As tie-in promomotion, cheese manufacturers, large and 
small, are also scheduling advertisements featuring cheese 
and fruit,—from small, black-and-white newspaper ads up to 
elaborate, full-color displays in national magazines. 


Cracker-bakers, fruit distributors, and those selling allied 
foods are also featuring cheese. Food editors of the great 
women’s magazines, and of the nation’s leading newspapers— 


Pw. 


Luteh Cheese Trike 


TO MAKE MEAL PLANNING EASY! 


Reproduction of the Striking Full Color Double-page Spread Run by the American Dairy Association in the Uctober 26 Issue of 
“The Saturday Evening Post’’ 
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the taste-leaders and trend-designers for the American home— 
are featuring cheese suggestions in their columns. 


Cites Specific Example 


As a specific example, Mr. Richards cited the October 
issue of McCall’s Magazine, which includes: 


. Cheese and fruit in the principal food featured 
by Susan Adams. 

. Cheese featured in a full-page color ad of 
Stokeley’s peas. 

. Cheese “pumpkins” on a pumpkin pie adver- 
tising Spry shortening. 

Cheese featured in NABISCO’s “Ritz” cracke1 
ad. 

. Cream cheese featured in the Del Monte 
pineapple advertising. 

. Cheddars cheese in the Hellmann’s mayon- 
naise ad. 

. A full-page color advertisement of Borden’s 
cheese. 

. A full-page advertisement featuring Swift's 
Brookfield cheese. 


“This is just one magazine,” Mr. Richards pointed out, 
“yet its pages fairly shout the goodness and tastiness of 
cheese to millions of readers. Virtually every other leading 
women’s magazine will give similar impetus to the cheese 
promotion, multiplying ADA’s own efforts scores of times.” 


Reprints by Thousands 


Retail chain stores, enthusiastic over the promotional 
leadership, as well as the voluntary groups and independent 
stores have ordered tens of thousands of reprints of the ADA 
advertising spread to be used as counter display pieces, 
window displays, over-the-wire hangers, and wall posters. 
As point-of-sale merchandising aids, these reprints will bring 
the ADA-led promotion before the housewife’s eyes right at 
the time she buys. 

Retailers are also placing scores of newspaper ads, fea- 
turing cheese, and cheese-and-fruit combinations, other store 
operators are erecting companion displays of cheese and fruit 
in their stores 

Hotel and restaurant organizations have advised their 
members of the nationwide promotion, and cheese and fruit 
suggestions will be featured on menus from coast to coast. 


Public Figures Help 


Still to come is a series of spot promotional events, 
which will work in the publicity value of prominent persons 
in all walks of life. Already Cecil B. DeMille and Paramount 
Studios have modified the new movie, “Unconquered”, to 
feature a scene in which Gary Cooper and others feast on 
cheese. Emily Post has given the cheese and fruit promotion 
her gracious approval, saying no possible combination of 
foods could be more healthful. 


“All this merchandising effort means greater demand 
greater sales—greater income for all,” Mr. Richards declared 
“Through dairy farmer leadership, expressed by ADA, the 
dairy industry and the food industry have raised their sights. 
Properly told, the story of the healthfulness and tastiness of 
dairy foods is a story no other food can surpass. Properl 
told, Americans will consume far, far more of those foods 
than the industry itself has ever dreamed.” 


Service Ads as Well 


The mammoth, industry-sweeping merchandising events 
are really the climax of smaller-scale promotions being carried 
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on constantly by ADA for all the dairy foods. Already this 


autumn, service ads, featuring luscious photos of dairy dishes 
with “how-to-make-’em” copy, have appeared in major 
women’s magazines featuring evaporated milk, milk, butter, 
and cheese itself; 
featuring ice cream. 


a 


eee WICK, EASY Wilke TREATS 


another ad will appears in December 
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AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATIO 


20 MN. WACKER DRIVE BLOG., CHICAGO 6G, ILLINOIS 


Here is a Sample of the Nation-wide Milk Advertising Prepared and Run 
by the American Dairy Assn. in Leading Lareg-circulation Publications 
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These ads, in full color, are appearing in Better Honv 
and Gardens, McCall's, Good Housekeeping, This Week, an 
the Ladies Home Journal. In addition, advertising featurin 
the solids of milk will be launched in the interest of increa 
ing consumption of powdered milk. 

‘Readership surveys prove that advertisements that sho 
a taste-tempting dish, and also tell how to make it, are tl 
ads women read and follow,” Mr. Richards explained. “Th 
is the purpose of the service advertising. It is doing a job 
for each of the dairy foods, month after month, around tl 
year.” 

Unique Cooperation 


Mr. Richards pointed out that ADA was uniquely ab! 
to enlist the aid of all in the dairy and food industries 
because it is not promoting brand names 
greater sale of whole classes of products. 


“Our essential job at ADA is to protect the livelihood of 
America’s 5,000,000 dairy farmers,” he said, “but the dairy 
farmers do not live in a vacuum. They are part of an in- 
dustry system that extends from their own pastures and 
dairy barns right up to the housewife’s door. Thanks to 
the combined efforts of everyone in the industry, a match- 
less spirit of teamwork is developing that will guarantee 
greater production, greater sales, and greater income for 
everyone whose livelihood depends upon the sale of milk, 
butter, ice cream, cheese, evaporated and dry milk. 

“This cheese promotion, our first event, has given all in 
the industry the experience with teamwork that troops get 
when they storm beachheads together in practice for actual 
invasion. We have now learned how to scale together the 
economic beachhead that looms in the months ahead. To- 
gether all in the industry will be able to meet the old- 
fashioned problem of holding their market by the new- 
fashioned merchandising device of joint effort as a team.” 


but sponsoring the 





Plans Dairy Short Course 


Lincoln, Neb.—Announcement has been made here re- 
cently by Professor P. A. Downs of the Dairy Husbandry De- 
partment of the University of Nebraska College of Agriculture, 
that plans have been perfected for the 1946-1947 Dairy Manu- 
facturing Short Course. This began on October 21 and will 
end on March 29 of next year. 

Applicants should have the equivalent of a high school 
education, while previous experience in dairying will be 
helpful but not required. 

Says Professor Downs: 

“This course is designed to meet the needs of men who 
plan entering the dairy processing industry and wish to pre- 
pare themselves by study of the general fundamentals and 
principles of dairy manufacturing. It is the purpose of the 
course to familiarize the student with the general practices 
that he will encounter in commercial dairy work. 

“This will require the full time of the student during the 
week from Monday morning until Saturday noon. The work 
will be divided; one-half the time will be spent on instruction 
and study so as to give the student some technical background, 
and the remainder will be spent in practical work in the college 
creamery which is operated under as nearly commercial con- 
ditions as possible. This type of training in its various courses 
will best fit the student for work in a dairy processing plant.” 

Professor Downs will be in charge of the course. The 
remainder of the staff will be Professor H. P. Davis, Chairman 
of the Dairy Husbandry Department; Associate Professor 
L. K. Crowe; Assistant Professor Darrell D. Deane and Mr. 
Morrison Loewenstein, assistant. 

The practical work in the creamery will be under the 
immediate supervision of Oscar Elliott and Winfred Jacobsen. 
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New Milk Amendments 


Western New York Producers’ Groups and Individ- 


uals Approve Changes in Marketing Orders 


Covering Niagara and Rochester Areas 


LBANY, N. Y.—Proposed amendments to the orders 
A regulating the marketing of milk in the Niagara Frontier 

and in the Rochester Milk Marketing Areas were ap- 
proved by producers in the recent referendum, according to 
an announcement made recently by Kenneth F. Fee, Director 
of Milk Control. 


The vote was unanimous for most of the proposed 
changes. A relatively small percentage of producers either 
did not vote at all, or voted in opposition to certain of the 
proposals, but no proposition received less than 84 per cent 
of the votes in the Niagara Frontier area, and no proposition 
received less than 95 per cent of the votes in the Rochester 
area. 

Many of the proposals were of a technical character, 
designed to make the orders more workable. The amend- 
ments do not provide for any changes in base prices paid 
to producers for their milk. Provision is made, however, for 
a variable butterfat differential on milk resold in fluid form 
by marketers. When the Class I price exceeds $4.60 per 
hundredweight, the butterfat differential will be 7c per point. 
It the Class I price is $3.00 or less, the butterfat differential 
will be 4c per point. 


Certain Restrictions Provided 


The Niagara Frontier Milk Marketing Area order will 
contain restrictions as to the use of milk in lower than Class 
2-A, fluid cream, during periods of shortage when the Com- 
missioner has declared an emergency to exist when the use 
of milk in lower price classes will be permitted only after 
the marketer has secured written permission from the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture and Markets. 


Milk sold for use in fluid form in markets outside the 
defined milk marketing area will now be priced just as is 
milk sold in the marketing area. In the past such milk has 
been excluded from pool computations. 

Amendments to the Buffalo and Rochester orders last 
July provided that producers should receive $5.00 per 
hundred pounds of Class I milk through September and 
$5.40 from October through February, the period of lessened 
milk production. Unless producer returns are maintained 
during the season of short production, a sharp reduction in 
milk supplies to consumers would be the inevitable result, 
Mr. Fee declared. 


Designed to Boost Production 


Shortages occurred in the Rochester and Buffalo areas 
last fall and winter. It was in recognition of the need of 
price incentive and replacement of the abandoned subsidy 
program that the orders were amended last July. The milk 
control director also announced that while there has been 
an improvement in the feed supply situation, dairy feed 
prices on September first averaged 32 per cent higher than 
on the corresponding date last year. 

It was pointed out that adjustments in prices to milk 
producers in adjoining states also are being made to encour- 
age production during the “short” season. The following 
prices are being paid in various New England markets for 
Class I milk containing 3.7 per cent butterfat: Connecticut, 
$5.76: Massachusetts, from $5.96 to $5.21; Vermont, $5.25, 
although local dealers are reported to be paying as much 
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VALUE 


No single factor can be pointed out as responsible 
for the outstanding value of SUPERIOR dairyware. 
Rather, a combination of superiorities: pioneering 
design; modern manufacturing means and methods; 
time-tested craftsmanship; and the use of finest avail- 
able materials, account for this nationally recognized 
greater value. SUPERIOR dairyware is exactingly 
engineered to excel; and its service record over a 
quarter-century in thousands of dairy-barns from coast 
to coast is evidence of value that cannot be denied. 
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SUPERIOR METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
509 FRONT AVENUE 
SAINT 


PAUL 3, MINNESOTA 
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as $6.00 to hold their supplies; New Hamshire, $5.60; Rhode 
Island, $5.81; Maine, $5.63 to $5.40. New England milk 
dealers are seeking to attract milk from New York sources. 

Moreover, New York City is casting its official eye on Western 


New York as an additional source of supply during the 
“short” season just beginning. 


Prof. Stocking Honored 


Name of Outstanding Cornell Scientist, Who Died 
in 1926, Given to Dairy Building at N. Y. 





State College of Agriculture 
‘THACA, N. Y.—The dairy building at the New York State 


College of Agriculture, Cornell University, is now officially 

‘known as Stocking Hall in memory of William Alonzo Stock- 
ing, Jr., head of the Department of Dairy Industry from 1908 
to 1923. The building was erected under his leadership. 

A large portrait photograph of Professor Stocking has been 
framed and installed in the main hallway of the build- 
ing, anda specter fluorescent tube will light the portrait. Scores 
of friends helped to finance the installation in tribute to the 
former Cornell dairy head, who died February 3, 1926 at his 
home on Cayuga Heights, Ithaca. 


Professor Stocking’s first faculty connection with Cornell 
came about in 1906 with an appointment as assistant professor 
of dairy bacteriology Previously he had received the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture from Cornell in 1898, 
and earlier a degree from Connecticut Agricultural College at 
Storrs, where he also was for a time professor in dairy bac- 
teriology. In 1904 he received the M.S. degree from Cornell. 

Appointed in 1908 

In 1908 at the time Prof. R. A. Pearson left to become 
Commissioner of Agriculture of New’ York State, Dr. Stocking 
was made a full professor and appointed head of the Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industry at Cormell. During 1913 and 1914, 
after the resignation of former Dean Liberty Hyde Bailey, 
Prof. Stocking was acting director of the College of Agriculture 
and the Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station. He resigned 
the responsibility as dairy head in 1923 but continued as 
professor of dairy bacteriology until November, 1925, when 
illness compelled him to stop work. 

Leader in Dairy Science 
Prof. Stocking was one of the leading contributors to the 
scientific development of the dairy industry in the United 
States being one of the earliest workers in dairy bacteriology 
to study sources of bacterial contamination of market milk. 


With others, he pioneered in the study of bacterial species 
found in dairy products, and shared in studies of foreign type 
cheeses, particularly Camembert. 

His report on bethods of sterilizing milking machine tubes 
contained the first detailed bacteriological report on the method 
of placing the tubes in brine, one of the most useful methods 
then suggested. 

A heavy schedule of teaching and administrative duties 
later did not permit him to maintain his investigational work. 
His students found high places in the dairy industry where 
scientific training was essential for success, and as a staff mem- 
ber for 20 years Prof. Stocking contributed to the moulding 
of the College of Agriculture at a period when the broad 
policies of the institution were cast. The dairy building itself 
was dedicated at the time of the World’s Dairy Congress in 
1923. 

Prof. Stocking was born on a farm near the town of Sims- 
bury, Conn. His widow, the former Harriet M. Bliss of Bing- 
hamton, and three children are livi ing. Mrs. Stocking resides 
in Ithaca, Robert is general manager of the Wardell-Sheraton 
Hotel in Detroit, John is a physician in Binghamton, and 
Elizabeth a high school librarian in Kingston, N. Y. 


Hollywood's Good-will Publicity 


As evidence of Hollywood’s good will toward the dairy 
farmers and their industry, Paramount Studios are turning 
the spotlight on cheese. This promotion reaches its climax 
with the publication of an American Dairy Association full- 
color, double-page spread, “Cheese and Fruit—Zest at Its 
Best!” in the October 26th issue of the Saturday Evening Post. 





The illustration employed shows how Paramount is co- 
operating in the promotion. At the suggestion of ADA, Cecil 
B. DeMille has revamped the setting of his new epic ‘of the 
Colonial frontier, “Unconquered,” to feature a high-interest 
scene in which Gary Cooper and other Hollywood celebrities 
feast on cheese. This $4,000,000 film will be seen by millions 
of movie-goers right at the height of the cheese promotion! 
ments in household equipment and other phases of home- 





Oklahoma Dairy Conference 

Stillwater, Okla.—Professor H. C. Olson, head of the De- 
partment of Dairying at the Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, has announced that the Dairy Manufactur- 
ing Conference arranged by his division originally scheduled 
for October 29 to November 1 has been postponed until 
December 10, 11 and 12. The three-day session will include 
discussions and demonstrations on all major dairy products. 
Further information may be obtained by writing to the De- 
partment of Dairying at Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
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Beatrice Refrigerated Trucks 


Great Bend, Kansas, Branch Adds New Equipment with 
Insulated Bodies and Mechanical Refrigeration 


The Beatrice Foods Company, producer of Meadow Gold 
Ice Cream, has recently put into service the first of their new 
Kold-Hold equipped ice cream delivery trucks. 

The refrigeration equipment consists of six Kold-Hold 
hold-over plates. Three Model D-804 plates are mounted in 


HERES A FAIR 


TODAY'S PRODUCTION SHORTAGES) 





the front compartment, two on the roof and one set in ver- 
tically across the body between the two front side doors. The 
rear compartment carries three Model D-801 Kold-Hold hold- 
over plates, all mounted in the roof. Between the two com- 
partments is an insulated fibreglass partition. The D-801 plates 
in the rear compartment are installed with individual man- 
ually operated cut-off valves, so that all three plates may be 
in service when this compartment is used for storing ice 











Mechanically Refrigerated and Insulated Truck Body 


cream; or one, two or all three plates cut off as desired when 
using the rear compartment for transportation of perishables 
at temperatures from plus 34 deg. F. to 50 deg. F. 

Built for the company’s Great Bend, Kansas, plant by 
the American Body & Equipment Company (Lindsay Struc- 
ture) of Kansas City, the truck is constructed with an aluminum 
body and aluminum lined inside. The total weight of the 
truck, including plates and a 1% horsepower Frigidaire con- 
densing unit, with an electric motor for overnight plug-in, is 
only 6,000 pounds. The truck floor of 16 gauge steel is sup- 
ported by a steel sub-structure and insulated with cork floor- 
ing. Truck walls and roof are insulated with fibreglass. 

Kold-Hold plate type evaporators, liners and hold-over 
truck plates are manufactured by the Kold-Hold Manufactur- 
ing Company, Lansing 4, Michigan. 





New Heil Company Office 


Milwaukee, Wis.—A new District Sales Office has been 
established by The Heil Co., in the Candler Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia, under the direction of Jack Davies, District Manager. 
This is one of seven field offices being maintained throughout 
the United States for efficient service and close contact with 
the rapidly expanding Heil distributor organization. 


The district sales offices are staffed by experts in the 
various divisions of Heil Quality Products and are set up to 
handle sales of all lines. The Atlanta office will service Heil 
distributors in the states of North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, and part of Tennessee. 


Davies will handle sales of Heil road machinery, bottle 
washers, heating and water systems and dehydrators. Alec 
Milne will concentrate on sales of Heil bodies, hoists and tanks. 
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HERE AT ‘“‘WAUKESHA,” we have hundreds of the 
famous WAUKESHA 100% Sanitary Ball-Bearing 
Positive Displacement Pumps assembled and all ready 
for shipment. But we have no motors or drives with 
which to power them. 
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Perhaps you have a suitable motor and drive, or know 
where you can obtain one. If this is the case, we will 
be very glad to release one of these WAUKESHA 
PUMPS against your order, 
less motor and drive, and 
make you prompt shipment. 


We can ship you the bare 
pump, right off the floor 
immediately. 
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WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
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New Scientific “Handyman” 


Westinghouse “Sterilamp” Application Engineer 
Reports Remarkable Results in Reducing Air- 
Borne Bacteria in Dairy Barns and Milk Rooms 

Y CREATING a lamp producing ultraviolet in the wave 
lengths known to kill micro-organisms, science has brought 


forth a “handyman” which can, it is reported, reduce air- 
borne bacteria in the dairy barn by as much as 90 per cent. 


Evidence to this effect has been obtained in test installa- 





Invisible rays guard milk cans—A new U-shape Sterilamp, which 


produces invisible ultraviolet rays, can reduce the bacteria count in 
washed miik cans 96 per cent in one minute, according to engineers of 
the Westinghouse Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 

The lamp and its special fixture are shown being inserted into a can 
by a dairy employe prior to filling from the bulk tank at the right. The 
tubs, which consumes less electricity than a 25-watt electric light bulb, 
is suspended on springs inside a protective steel cage. 


tions in dairy barns of the ultraviolet tubes called Sterilamps, 
Allen J. Dusault, Westinghouse Sterilamp application en- 
gineer, told the Dairy Technology Society of Maryland and 
the District of Columbia. The group of dairymen and agri- 
cultural college faculty members met recently in the Hotel 
Continental, Washington, D. C. 

Ultraviolet offers an additional hygienic precaution to 
insure both the milk producer and the consumer of receiving 
the finest quality milk obtainable, but it is not a substitute of 
any existing sanitary procedures. Milk in healthy cows is 
uncontaminated but as soon as it leaves the cow it is on its 
own. Few foods are so susceptible to spoilage and provide 
such an excellent media for bacterial growth. 


The elimination of the presence of harmful bacteria in 
the cow barn results in a proportional decrease in the possi- 
bility of milk contamination during milking and it also adds 
to the general health of the cattle by reducing the number of 
organisms in the air which might be a possible source of dis- 
ease among the animals. 


The next point of possible contamination is in the milk 
room where air-borne bacteria may fall upon the milk and 
metal surfaces of the containers. By mounting Sterilamps on 
the ceiling of the milk room, bacteria in the surrounding air 
is said to be reduced where the utensils are stored and equip- 
ment is maintained in a sanitary condition. 


A sanitizer for the milk can itself has been developed. 
By inserting this U-bent Sterilamp into the can, the bacteria 
count in washed milk cans can, it is claimed, be reduced 96 
per cent in one minute. Even though the milk cans are 
thoroughly cleansed by means of chemicals and washing, they 
still may become contaminated from the air as well as from 
the rinsing water. 





Plan'N. J. Farmers’ Week 


Trenton, N. J.—Peacetime adjustments facing New Jersey 
farmers in production and marketing will be the theme of the 
meetings scheduled during the 1947 Farmers’ Week here on 
January 20, 21, 22 and 23, according to W. H. Allen, State 
Secretary of Agriculture, and general chairman of the program. 


At the State Agricultural Convention to be held Tuesday, 
January 21, delegates from approximately 40 agricultural so- 
cieties and commodity groups will assemble to elect two 
farmers to be recommended to the Governor for appointment 
with Senate approval to four-year terms on the State Board 
of Agriculture. 


Topics slated for discussion by farm leaders include fed- 
eral legislation, labor shortages, new mechanized equipment, 
recently developed insecticides and fungicides, and ways to 
broaden marketing outlets. 
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AN URNER-BARRY SERVICE FEATURE ... UNBIASED INFORMATION 


Regarding the New York markets for all dairy 
products, poultry and eggs may be obtained from the 


Producers’ Price- Current 


Subscription Edition 
Published By 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 


Market Reporters Since 1858 





One Copy Daily 
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NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Electricity on Farms 


Special Committee Named to Recommend Modern 
Practices in Scotland Makes Interesting Report 


Special Committee appointed by the Secretary of State 

for Scotland to investigate the future constructional 
methods of farm buildings now reports on very comprehensive 
changes needed to bring the average farm into line with 
modern requirements. - 

One main proposal is that wherever practicable, electricity 


G spec c SCOTLAND (Special to the “Review”)—The 


should be introduced into farm buildings. In this the com- | 


mittee approves the proposals of the Electrical Installations 
Committee of the Post-War Building Studies No. II, but make 
some points of detail. Coordinated switches should not, the 
committee considers, be introduced in farm buildings as they 
are difficult to find in the dark and liable to be damaged by 
rough usage. 

Farm steadings, the committee also believes, should be 
wired for electricity on the conduit or steel tubing system. 
The committee also recommends the adoption, in the lack of 
transmission lines, of alternative methods of power production. 


Present Difficulties Seen 


It is appreciated that at present it may be uneconomic 
to bring power in, if transmission lines are distant, and it is 
suggested instead that generators driven by petrol, paraffin 
or Diesel engine, or waterpower or windmill, be used to gen- 
erate power which would be used in the main for lighting 
purposes. They would, on the other hand, necessitate the use 
of starting and/or storage batteries. 

The development of milking parlour is approved in suit- 
able circumstances. One milking point is recommended for 
every 12 or 13 cows, while clipping equipment is indicated 
where the cows are kept under the court system. In this 
method, the cows are kept in the open in a court and brought 
into the milking parlour to be electrically milked. The use 
of electrical clippers to clear hair, etc., before milking demands 
the use of three pin plugs for clippers, at convenient points 
in the walls adjoining the waiting pens, and at about 6 or 7 
feet above floor level. 


Artificial Heating Recommended 


Artificial heating is thought of value in milking parlours 
and the use of electric radiators, placed high on the wall, sug- 
gested. This would minimize risk of chill to valuable cows 
while being washed and milked. 


The need to provide floor surfaces which offer a certain 
heat and which are not too hard on the feet of cows is stressed. 
Concrete, in general use in dairy premises, is both cold and 
hard and in this connection it is worth noting that, following 
on this report, one firm in Ayrshire is now using an electrically- 
heated floor surface, the heating element being a wire mesh 
bedded in the floor material and thermostatically controlled 
to maintain the floor surface at a suitable temperature, thereby 
reducing the danger of chill. 


Such precautions are justified by the greatly increased 
value of pedigree animals and the subsequent serious financial 
loss in the event of death. 


Electricity in Barn Sheds 


The use of electrical power is proposed in barns, sheds 
and granaries to facilitate the handling of grain, straw and 
other materials, the principal necessities being mobile mechan- 
ical handling equipment. Small individual motors are sug- 
gested for the various appliances instead of a single large motor 
linked by shafting and belting, and generally running with 
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STAMSVIK MANUFACTURING CORP. 
Corner Marion and Locust Sts., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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MARSCHALL 
METHYLENE BLUE TEST 


A sturdy compact apparatus which provides re- 
ceivers of milk with an extremely practical, con- 
venient method of grading milk. Accurate, electric 
temperature control — Stainless steel construction. 


Order Direct or from Your Dealer 


MARSCHALL DAIRY LABORATORY, INC. 


MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 
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an inefficient load factor. Where belts are unavoidable care 
should be taken to protect them properly. 


The need for a continued advisory service on electrical 
and allied matters is urged. It is pointed out that traditional 
methods have survived in agriculture to a considerable extent. 
It is pointed out that research is now proceeding on problems 
of animal health in relation to body heating and other allied 
subjects which demand the spreading of knowledge so gained 
and which, incidentally, would encourage greater use of heat- 
ing systems. 


The need for’a continued system of advice to the indus- 
try is therefore stressed. This Advisory body would consult 
with technical sections and industries (such as the electrical 
industry) on appropriate matters, and it is urged that this work 
be entrusted to the Department of Agriculture for Scotland. 
Post-War Building Study No. II is recommended for study in 
its entirety. 





Foodstuffs Supplies Improve 


New Seasonal Rationing Program in Britain 
Favors Efforts to Expand Milk Production 
in All Major Dairy Areas 


LASGOW, SCOTLAND (Special to the “Review”) — 
- Some little improvement in the feed supply position 

has been announced in Britain by the Ministry of 
Agriculture in a statement issued on winter rationing arrange- 
ments. The point is still made, however, that even with such 
readjustments, the total volume of feeding stuffs is still not 
adequate to allow any increase except to dairy farmers, milk 
being still a vital priority. 

The statement indicates that recent changes in the supply 
position as regards both protein and cereal feeding stuffs 
enable further modification to be made in the winter ration- 
ing arrangements for -dairy herds. 


The milk production ration for each month from Novem- 
ber to April will be at the rate of 1 unit of protein and 
3 units of cereal for each 105 gallons of milk produced in 
excess of 15 gallons (instead of 30 gallons) per cow per 
month based on sales two months previously (or as from 
December on sales 14 months previously, adjusted to the 
present number of cows) subject to a deduction of 60 Ibs. 
of cereal per cow per month, 


The effect of this modification is that farmers, from 
the first of November, will be expected to provide from their 





own resources for maintenance of the cow, together with 
protein for the first half gallon (instead of 1 gallon) of milk 
per day with cereal for the first 1% gallons per day (instead 
of 1% gallons). 


Coupon Proportion Changed 


On account of the cereal deduction, protein and cereal 
coupons issued for rations as above will not be in the correct 
proportion of 1:3 in which coupons must be surrendered 
in order to obtain the main compound dairy foods. Hitherto 
it has been possible for the cereal deduction to be cancelled 
in the case of a farmer wishing to use all his coupons 
to buy compounds, provided he sold a quantity of oats 
equivalent to the cereal deduction. 


Owing to the larger cereal deduction, the continuing 
shortage of cereal feeding stuffs and the fact that oats sold 
off farms are required for other than feeding purposes, as 
well as animal feed, it will no longer be possible to continue 
this arrangement. 


Farmers who wish to use compounds in their milk pro- 
duction rations must therefore be content to take them only 
to the extent that they can provide coupons in the correct 
proportions and to buy “straight” protein and cereal feeding 
stuffs with the remaining odd coupons. 


Extra Supplies of Protein 


The protein necessary to supplement the rations as above 
has been met from the United Kingdom share of certain 
purchases made by the I.E.F.C. of oilcakes in South Africa. 
These extra supplies consist mainly of linseed cake. Ground- 
nut cake still continues in short supply for reasons given 
previously, and farmers must not therefore expect to be 
able to obtain all their protein feeding stuffs in this form. 


The above increase in dairy rations takes full account 
of the additional supplies of cereal feeding stuffs resulting 
from the lower extraction rate of flour and the consequent 
increase in millers’ offals after allowing for a diminution 
in the estimated supplies of home-grown barley, owing to 
the effects of the recent weather, on the harvest. 


Total supplies of feeding stuffs are still insufficient to 
make any addition to the rations already announced for pigs 
end poultry or stock other than dairy cows, which must 
continue to be a first priority owing to the vital necessity 
ot maintaining milk production during the coming winter. 


A separate announcement will be issued by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Northern Ireland, regarding the allocation of 
the additional supplies of feeding stuffs which will be avail- 
able in Northern Ireland. 

















FOR REFRIGERATION WITHOUT LABOR 


IT’S THE 1-33 
FOR MILK COOLING — FOR CREAM COOLING 


So Easy . . . So Convenient and Fast. No 
heavy cans to lift. You merely place the empty 
cans in the cabinet, place the milk strainer in 
the proper opening on top of cabinet and pour 
your milk through the strainer. 


ZERO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Office — Washington, Missouri 
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September Ice Cream Pack 


USDA Figures Show Month’s Make Above Last 
Year — Nine Months’ Gain Tremendous 


tion during September was estimated at 63,410,000 

gallons, 12 per cent larger than the September output 
last year and 62 per cent above the 5-year (1940-44) Septem- 
ber average, the U. S. Department of Agriculture reports. 
Production in the first nine months of 1946 totaled 602,100,000 
gallons, 70 per cent more than was enumerated for that period 
in 1945 and 83 per cent above the 5-year (1940-44) average 
for January through September. 


W tion during 8 D. C.—United States ice cream produc- 


Ice cream production declined seasonally in all areas, 
with the sharpest decrease appearing in the West North Cen- 
tral and Mountain States. Output was down 37 per cent in 
the Mountain Area, 36 in the West North Central, 29 in the 
South Central, 26 in the East North Central, 22 in the North 
Atlantic, 21 in the Pacific, and only 12 per cent lower in the 
South Atlantic States. For the country as a whole, ice cream 
production dropped 25 per cent from August to September. 


Compared with a year earlier, September ice cream pro- 
duction was larger in all areas except in the South Atlantic, 
which showed a decrease of 4 per cent. Gains of 23 and 16 
per cent were registered in the East North Central and West 
North Central States, respectively. Output was up 17 per 
cent in the Mountain States and 12 per cent in the Pacific 
Area. An increase of 10 per cent was indicated for the North 
Atlantic Area and 6 per cent for the South Central States. 
Production, compared with the September 1940-44 average, 
was up sharply in all areas, ranging from 46 per cent higher 
in the South Atlantic, to 81 per cent increase in the Pacific 
States. 


Several analyses of the reports filed by ice cream manu- 
facturers with the Department have been made during the 
past few years to determine what changes have occurred in 
the butterfat content of ice cream. Summaries made for May 
and August 1944 and again for June and July 1945 showed 
that the manufacturers limited the butterfat content of ice 
cream when War Food Order No. 8 was in effect. The four 
summaries made in 1944 and 1945 averaged approximately 
10.5 per cent butterfat ranging from 10.3 to 10.6 per cent. 
Five analyses were made in 1946 with the following results: 

All restrictions on the production of ice cream were lifted 
with the termination of W.F.O. 8 on September 1, 1945 and 
manufacturers proceeded to increase the butterfat content of 
their ice cream as evidenced by the above figures. 


Percent of Butterfat 


















BOTTLE CAPS 
HIT THE 
MARK 


If you want to 
hit the mark with 
your customers, 
use “TOPS-ALL” 
milk bottle caps. 
They are every- 
thing caps should 
be...they pos- 
sess high tensile 
strength... they 
have the proper 
thickness for mois- 
ture resistance... 
they are tops in 

ity, truly the 
finest bottle caps 
made. 
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Bacto-Tryptone Glucose Extract. Agar 
for Plate Counts of Milk | 


Bacto-Tryptone Glucose Extract Agar is 
prepared from approved ingredients in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of ‘‘Stand- 
ard Methods for the Examination of Dairy 
Products” of the American Public Health 


| Association. Upon plates of this medium 
| 





Month n Ice Cream 
January 11.83 
February 11.90 
May 11.64 
June - 11.61 
July , 11.61 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF ICE CREAM BY 
MONTHS, JANUARY-SEPTEMBER, 1946, WITH COMPARISONS 


————Percent Change From— - 
1940-1944 Same Month 











Estimated Preliminary Same Mo., 
Month 1946 1945! Average! 1945 1940-1944 Avge 
Thousand Gallons———— —Percent 
January 39,755 20,390 17,753 + 95.0 +123.9 
February 40,595 20,843 18,642 + 94.8 +117.8 
March 53,565 27,435 24,575 +95.2 +118.0 
April 64,620 33,331 32,302 + 93.9 +100.0 
May 71,760 39,907 41,210 +79.8 + 74.1 
June 84,600 50,204 49.917 + 68.5 + 69.5 
July 99,190 54,322 56,356 +82.6 + 76.0 
August 84,605 50.339 49,839 + 68.1 + 69.8 
September 63,410 56,762 39,064 +11.7 + 62.3 
§ Mo. Total.. 602,100 353,533 329,658 + 70.3 + 82.6 





*The 1945 Preliminary figures as well as the 1940-44 averages are from 
actua) enumerations. 
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colonies are larger and more representative 
| of the milk flora than those occurring on 
| other media. Medium prepared from Bacto- 
Tryptone Glucose Extract Agar requires 
no filtration and has a reaction of pH 7.0 


after autoclave sterilization. 
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British Refrigeration Status 


Manufacturing of Equipment Speeded Up While 
Export Demands Mount—More Firms Start Oper- 
ating but Domestic Market Still Unsatisfied 


LASGOW, SCOTLAND (Special to the Review:)—Al- 
c. though there has been a considerable resumption in the 

production of refrigeration equipment for the British 
commercial and industrial user, actual volumes now reaching 
these users in this country are small in comparison with the 
actual needs and must continue to be so, for some long time 
ahead. There is a greater volume flowing into the export 
market, in accordance with Government policy and this too 
must mean that domestic supplies will be subordinated to 
the demands of the foreign buyers. 

In the ice cream industry, as a typical market for re- 
frigeration machinery, present demand is tremendous. Sup- 
plies for this industry are limited by the fact that it is not a 
high priority industry and is therefore receiving only limited 
volumes of raw materials. Export demand is equally tremen- 
dous and export markets are getting raw materials. 


Plight of Home Processor 


The plight of the home manufacturer can therefore be 
appreciated—nor can any early solution to his troubles be 
seen. 

Certain firms are actually producing refrigeration equip- 
ment, which will be available in limited volume this summer, 
rather more so in the winter and increasingly in 1947. 

By this time next year, therefore, there is a fair hope that 
supplies will have been materially improved for both large 
and small manufacturing concerns, although even then there 
cannot be the slightest hope that all demands will have been 
met. 

Firms Now In Production 


Firms actually in production include L. Sterne & Co., 
Ltd. of Glasgow, making small conservators of 4, 6 and 10 
gallon capacity, and large two-stage ammonia compressors. 
These cabinet type freezers will be marketed shortly, while 
the first of the soft cream freezers should be available in 
about two months. 

Another important manufacturer, J. & E. Hall, Ltd., suf- 
fering from a shortage of motors, are overwhelmed with or- 
ders and are far from optimistic about early deliveries of 
small conservators. 

The Pressed Steel Co., Ltd., is presently able to put a 





small number of conservators on the market of pre-war type. 
Work on new models of new type and design will start this 
year. 

The Creamery Package Co., Ltd., manufacturers of 
milk processing equipment, is manufacturing American type 
equipment and have begun the production of ice cream 
freezers and surface coolers. The lack of steel is a main con- 
tributing factor, delaying any fast recovery here too. 

In all these instances, and in others, it can be seen that 
such problems as shortages of steel and motors, among 
others, prevent the manufacturers from making the major 
contribution they could and would wish to make to the fast 
recovery of this section of their trade. 


New Land O'Lakes Milk Drying Plant 


Dedication of a new milk drying plant at Mora, Minn., 
October 11, by Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., brought to 
twentytwo the number of drying plants now operated by Land 
O'Lakes, reputed to be the nation’s largest producer of milk 
powder. 





Lynn Getten, production manager of the dairy coopera- 
tive, said that the twenty-two plants are expected to produce 
a new record high of at least 125 million pounds of dry milk 
solids this year, representing well over a billion pounds of 


fluid milk. 


Spray driers at the new Mora plant, which is 122 feet 
wide by 144 feet long, have a daily capacity of about one- 
half million pounds of fluid milk daily, which will be supplied 
by cooperative creameries at Mora, Brunswick, Braham, Grass- 
ton, and Brook Park. 


Businessmen of Mora were hosts to the directors and 
several department heads at a luncheon and dedication cere- 
monies, with farm families from many surrounding communi- 
ties on hand to hear talks by John Brandt, president and 
general manager of Land O’Lakes, and Mr. Getten. 


Emphasizing the importance of drying plants for future 
stabilization of the dairy industry, Getten reported that the 
Land O'Lakes sales organization is finding a ready market for 
milk powder, and cited the fact that for 1945, creameries sup- 
plying milk to the drying plants received the regular market 
price and in addition, a preferred stock dividend of 3.51 per 
cent on each dollar’s worth of milk. 

The twenty-two plants are at Rush City, Milaca, Litch- 
field, Sandstone, Ada, Faribault, Brainerd, Alexandria, Per- 
ham, Sebeka, Fosston, Roseau, Lake Crystal, Lamberton, St. 
Peter, Pine City, Monticello and Mora, all in Minnesota; and 
Luck, Whitehall and Mondovi, Wisconsin. An auxiliary drying 
plant is at Foley, Minn. 
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New Garage Completed 
Radiant Heat Under Floor Feature of Meyer Dairy 

Products Company Installation in Cleveland 
Cleveland, Ohio—New garage just built by Meyer Dairy 
Products Company here is equipped with an under-the-floor 
radiant heating system that eliminates radiators or other ex- 
posed heating devices, and does away with chilling drafts which 
make a mechanic’s job uncomfortable during winter months. 


While the basement-less structure is 124 feet by 150 feet 
in size, radiant heating was selected only for the repair depart- 
ment, approximately 55 feet wide and 140 feet long. Rest of 
the building is used for storage and stock rooms where comfort 
requirements are not as necessary as in the repair division. 

The radiant heating system consists of welded sinuous 
coils of 1 inch wrought iron pipe embedded in the concrete floor 
slab. The coils were designed to run around repair pits. The 
shop was divided into three heating zones, each having separate 
supply and return mains of 1% inch and 1% inch wrought iron 
pipe. Water is supplied from a heat exchanger in the dairy’s 
existing steam heating plant. A 3 inch circulator forces water 
through the system and a room-air thermostat is used for 
control. 


Unlike ordinary heating systems, radiant heat operates on 
the principle of regulating normal heat losses from the body. 
Emanating from the floor, the heat is distributed evenly through- 
out the building horizontally and vertically and convection cur- 
rents that incite drafts are held to a minimum. 


Provides Excellent Working Conditions 


In a repair garage, radiant heat is especially effective for 
establishing ideal working conditions. Floors are kept warm 
and dampness is eliminated. Water that drips from trucks when 
ice and snow melts is quickly evaporated on the warm floor. 


Although thousands of radiant heating systems have been 
installed in homes, schools, churches, factories and other build- 
ings, Meyer Dairy Products is among the first in the dairy in- 
dustry to utilize the system. 


Radiant heating is not a packaged device; it is merely a 
principle of heat engineering put to practical use and the same 
type of materials, equipment and controls used for conven- 
tional heating systems may be used in radiant heating installa- 
tions. Most contractors specify wrought iron as the pipe ma- 
terial because this pipe has unusual properties which make it 
suitable for embedding in concrete floors. Wrought iron’s co- 
efficient of expansion is virtually the same as that of concrete 
which minimizes the hazard of floor cracking from expansion 
of pipe, and it is resistant to corrosion. Also, wrought iron is 
readily bent and welded into sinuous coils or grids for such 
systems. 


The new garage for Meyer Dairy Products was designed 
by A. Earl French, architect of Mentor, Ohio. It was erected 
by The Albert M. Higley Co., general contractors, Cleveland, 
and the heating contractor was Gorman-Lavelle, Cleveland. 





Leads in Rural Electrification 


Trenton, N. J.—New Jersey has captured another first in 
the field of agriculture through the attainment of top rank 
among the states of the Union in the percentage of farms for 
which central station electrical service is available. 


Secretary of Agriculture W. H. Allen reveals that, in a 
report received from Hugh C. Thuerk, president of the New 
Jersey Public Utilities Association, 96 per cent of New Jersey 
farms now have been provided with electrical service or such 
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service is available within less than one-quarter of a mile. In 
contrast, the ratio for the entire nation is only 62 per cent. 


Formerly holding the second or third place, following 
California, Connecticut and Rhode Island, New Jersey has 
gradually worked to the top, largely as a result of the early 
efforts of the New Jersey Joint Committee on Rural Elec- 
trification which was organized in 1927. 


Mechanization of many New Jersey farm operations has 
been made possible by the increased use of electricity, accord- 
ing to Thuerk, who points out that most of the back-breaking 
burdensome chores now are performed more economically by 
electrical devices. 


“Farmers are able to operate more efficiently in New 
Jersey and to meet present day competition through being 
able to produce in greater volume because of their extensive 
use of electricity,” stated Thuerk. “Every phase of New Jer- 
sey’s diversified agriculture has benefited. Few of the recent 
advances in poultry production, dairying, fruit and vegetable 
farming would be possible without the electric motor on our 
farms today.” 





Dairy Calf Feeding Studies 


Cornell University Experiment Station Reports on 
Latest Tests With Vitamins 
Ithaca, N. Y.—Feeding of vitamins to dairy calves 


from birth to thirty days of age has shown no benefit in 
preventing scours or in increasing vigor or growth of the 
calves. This has been learned in three years of tests at the 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station. 


It made no difference whether the calves were fed small 
amounts of the vitamins daily for the 30 days or were given 
a single massive dose at birth. And the results applied 
both in controlled experiments and in field studies, which 
were made because conditions from farm to farm vary greatly 
and also might differ from the Cornell University herd. 

Several staff members in animal husbandry engaged in 
the work, Professors A. A. Spielman, J. K. Loosli, C. L. 
Norton, and H. D. Eaton, the purpose being to help dairy- 
men raise healthy and vigorous calves. Since most calves 
are removed from their dams shortly after birth and are pail 
fed, dairymen for many years have attempted as nearly as 
possible to duplicate nature’s methods. 

In the field trials, New York dairymen were given two 
types of capsules—one with vitamins and one with sugar. 
The identity of the capsules was unknown to the dairymen, 
and they were fed from birth to 30 days of age. The co- 





operating farmers could find no benefit from either type of 
capsule in preventing scours or promoting greater growth er 
vigor. Identical field studies in Michigan and Ohio have 
given similar results, Mr. Eaton reported. 


Then a single massive dose of vitamins at birth was 
tried. The feeding of 250,000 USP units of vitamin A and 
50,000 USP units of vitamin D at birth resulted in blood 
levels of these vitamins as high as when smaller amounts 
were given daily to 30 days of age. This, of course, resulted 
in saving labor and expense compared with daily adminis- 
tration, but the massive dose also had no benefit effect 
compared to the control calves receiving no vitamins, Eaton 
said. 





Thatcher Sales Training Plan 


Future Salesman Receive Instruction at Company’s 


Manufacturing Plant in Elmira 


Elmira, N. Y.—David R. Parfitt, vice-president in charge 
of sales, has announced that three future salesmen have begun 
work under the Sales Training Program now in effect at the 
Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Company, Inc., Elmira, N. Y. 
The three men—Paul A. Welbourne, John G. Parker, and John 
D. Garlington—will take a thorough course of study at the 
Elmira factory for several months after which they will be 
placed in the field. 


Under the Sales Training Program, these men will learn 
from the beginning the methods of manufacturing glass con- 
tainers and will spend considerable time in actual jobs in the 
factory. This intensive training will equip them with first 
hand knowledge of glass containers and their manufacture. 
After a specified period in the factory, the men will move into 
the Elmira office where they will receive future training under 
the direct supervision of divisional sales managers. 

John G. Parker attended Burlington schools and was grad- 
uated from the University of lowa where he majored in Com- 
merce. He joined Thatcher on September 1, 1946. 


John D. Garlington started with Thatcher September 16, 
1946, following his discharge from the Army Air Corps in 
July of this year. Mr. Garlington attended local schools and 
graduated from Wofford College of Spartanburg, S. C. 


Paul A. Welbourne, a veteran of four years Army service, 
joined Thatcher in August 1946. A native of Newton, Mass., 
Mr. Welbourne attended Winchester, Mass., schools and Har- 
vard University where he majored in Economics. 

The Thatcher concern is to be congratulated on the 
development of this forward-looking step. 
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NATIONAL OUTLET 
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Michigan Dairy Sessions 
Conference Held Under Auspices of the State 
College Hears Many Topics Discussed — 
Draws Large Attendance 


AST LANSING, MICH.—The seventh annual Michigan 
3 Dairy Manufacturers’ Conference, staged by the Michigan 

State College Institute of Short Courses, was held here on 
November 6, 7 and 8. A large attendance was on hand. 


Opening session on November 6 was devoted to butter. 
J. R. Brunner discussed improving butter quality through tem- 
perature control while Earl Weaver talked on veteran on-the- 
job training for creamerymen, and standardization of acid for 
buttermaking was the subject of a talk by Prof. E. W. Bird. 


Progress in the national cream quality program was the 
subject considered by Russell Fifer; R. J. Ramsey discussed 
designing dairy plants for greater efficiency; A. W. Farrall out- 
lined the operation of the continuous churn, and Professor Bird 
talked on control in buttermaking operations. 


On the second day, devoted to ice cream topics, F. W. 
Fabian discussed the significance of E. Coli in ice cream, while 
R. E. Fenstemacher talked on the role of dried ice cream mixes, 
and C. J. Schneider pointed out how to improve ice cream. 

Other topics during the afternoon were shrinkage of ice 
cream by R. J. Ramsey, maintaining of fresh flavors in ice cream 
by D. V. Josephson, sweeteners and their effort on body and 
texture of ice cream by Professor Bird, and Atlantic City Con- 
vention high lights by Glenn L. Orr. 

Closing day was devoted to market milk, under the chair- 
manship of Professor G. M. Trout. Addresses were given on 
the analysis of milk quality problems in Michigan by C. S. 
Bryan; market milk by-products by Mr. Ramsey, and progress 
in the cleansing field by Professor Bird. 

In the afternoon session Mr. Josephson discussed some re- 
cent developments on the effect of retail distribution and home 
storage on the quality of milk; pest and rodent control in dairies 
by E. M. Searles; status of pasteurization in Michigan by T. H. 
Broughton and a further consideration of Atlantic City Conven- 
tions developments by Chairman Trout. 





Disabled Veteran gets Free Car 





James R. Wright of the Fred. Wright Co., St. Louis, South Central 
Representatives for the Urner-Barry Co. publications, was the first 
disabled World War II veteran in his area to get one of the especially 
equipped cars which the Government is providing free to those with 
permanent disabilities. 
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Modern Facility eee 
Arown Guernsey Farms of the State TRUCK STORAGE o 
toch? wl 
of Washington Erects Completely is 
WASH RACKS] < 
Up-to-Date Milk Processing Plant > 
< 
euaiinscimmenends ‘ ° ° ry) 
HE “Review” has recently received COMPRESSORSE wi 
a report of the erection of a com- > 
pletely modern milk processing plant ¥. 
at Everett, Washington, by the Arown 0 
Guernsey Farms, in which the latest de- | LOCKERS A oo 
velopments in milk plant arrangement " ” ia oo q 
are splendidly exemplified. Word of the 
new facility for this forward-looking and 
progressive organization comes from the a a 
: SCALE IN «=6PEET Here 
| Basement plan in detail of the new building of the Everett, Wash., dairy organization. 
— “s TTT ~~ ~ T == firm of William Arild Johnson and Asso- tag 
’ ' . : ° ) 
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PuB.ic ; L - —_— = 12 Be ee : y . 
Byeuic siiiuaastiaiae one ahaa — Institute of Architects neithe 
In the belief that a quite full descrip- equip 
KITCH. STORES | a tion of the new Arown plant will be of able 
eB... considerable interest to our readers in 
this field, we present herewith the John- 
i ae COLD MILK STORAGE son concern’s report of the style and type Th 
: involved. Accompanying this presenta- Arild 
, , je tion we reproduce the architect’s depic- Archi 
L 4 tion of the basement and ground floor super 
' ' plans in detail, together with the archi- plans 
| FOUNTAIN | RAW MILK PROCESSING act’ “ » view i : 
sipeware | LUNCH RECEIVING | AND BOTTLING | tect’s drawing of one view of the exterior in cc 
| BOTTLE WASHING of the new building. The 
! 1 AND STORAGE ; ' 
i In its outline of the program for the Seatt 
Mf ia new building instituted by the Arown mad 
» 5 . 
: as aul L Ea ON eR Guernsey Farms and the program of its newe 
ZA , saute said . development, the Johnson firm states that and : 
early in 1946 the Arown organization ment 
| : “es ‘ : 
PARKING made a final decision to build their own othe: 
— ~, new milk processing plant for their per- and 
| =, = wa tn ‘ _/ manent home in the city of Everett, taine 
A i a rather than to continue leasing space as and 
po iin dite teed el ; a ssi is “tiie inl required by immediate needs. They had the 
¢e "s presentation o e oor pian 0 e new bui ea vere shington, . ” , 
being constructed for the Arown Guernsey Farms. er concluded that a plant with an hourly out 
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Located in thriving city of 12,000, 1% blocks from the 
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dusts, in solutions and as a wettable powder for spraying. 


Let Geigy help you solve your pest control problem— 
Profit by our years of research and production experi- 
ence. Get your DDT facts from the source. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


89 Barclay Street 
New York 8, N. Y. 
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Herewith is reproduced the architect’s drawing of the front and side elevation of new plant being erected at Everett, Wash., 


capacity of 4,500 Ibs. to 5,000 Ibs. would 
be sufficient to take care of present and 
anticipated future needs for several 
years. Their existing rented plant was 
neither adequate in size nor was it 
equipped with the latest and most desir- 
able processing equipment. 


Building Form Evolved 


The dairy engaged the firm of William 
Arild Johnson, A. I. A., and Associates, 
Architects and Engineers, of Everett, to 
supervise construction and to prepare 
plans and specifications for the building, 
in collaboration with dairy experts from 
The Creamery Package Corporation of 
Seattle, Washington. The architects 
made field visits to the foremost and 
newest dairies in the Puget Sound area, 
and notes were made of planning, equip- 
ment, and construction materials. Among 
other things, it was learned that a new 
and modern plant has a definite and sus- 
tained advertising value if it is designed 
and maintained as a show place where 
the public may see it in operation with- 
out traveling to out-of-the-way places. 








After equipment layouts had been 
studied and re-studied several times, a 
building form was evolved by the archi- 
tects which would provide the optimum 
in hygienic surroundings and finishes. A 
maximum of ventilation and light was 
obtained by breaking the roof up into 
monitors with vertical windows and fixed 
louvers. 


Steel trusses were selected because 
they were not subject to fungus growth 
in the humid atmosphere prevailing in 
the processing rooms, and also because 
they provided a maximum of clear area 
through their web members for the moni- 
tor windows. 


Glass block turned out to be the least 
expensive material to maintain for light- 
transmitting wall surfaces, although the 
first cost was about twice that of ordi- 
nary windows, so they were specified 
where window cleaning would be diffi- 
cult along the main walls. 

Acid proof vitreous brick, laid in acid- 
resisting mastic mortar, was specified for 
floor surfaces in the processing rooms be- 





for Arown Guernsey Farms. 


cause of its imperviousness, durability, 
and non-skid qualities. A four-foot high 
wainscot of red vitreous quarry tile was 
specified in the processing and storage 
rooms. These rooms will be partitioned 
off with stationary factory sash above the 
wainscot so that vision between them all 
will be unimpaired without the loss of 
hygienic separation. 
Other Important Features 

Special paints resistive to dairy mater- 
ials were specified throughout. Over- 
size floor drains were installed wherever 
equipment would be flushed out. 

The building itself is a reinforced con- 
crete frame structure with stucco finish, 
designed in compliance with forms result- 
ing from established functions of the 
members involved. The result is an at- 
tractive, modern, industrial building, 
which attracts because all of its parts 
express the function for which they are 
used as would a camera or an automobile. 

This is one of the projects given CPA 
approval in this area because of the es- 
sentiality and urgency of food ,processing 
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and dairy processing plants. The build- 
ing is now under construction up to the 
pouring of the floor slab. 

As to the matter of signs, the architects 
recognize their necessity, but they felt 
that signs are more effective if they are 
an integral part of the building rather 
than something to compete with the 
architecture. As the sign work and the 
architecture are complimentary, the gen- 
eral effect is most satisfying and effective. 





MILK PRODUCERS MEET 


National Cooperative Group to Hold 
Sessions November 12 to 15 


Washington, D. C.—The 30th annual 
convention and policy-making meeting 
of the National Cooperative Milk’ Pro- 
ducers Federation will be held in St. 
Louis, November 12 to 15, at the Jeffer- 
son Hotel. Record attendance is antici- 
pated from member groups which include 
77 associations representing 380,000 farm 
families in 47 states. 

In addition to dairy cooperative lead- 
ers, guest speakers will include Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson; 
Senator Joseph H. Ball of Minnesota; 
Representative Fred L. Crawford of 
Michigan; J. E. Wells, deputy governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration; 
Samuel W. Tator, director, and Don 
Anderson, assistant chief of the U.S.D.A. 
Dairy Branch; and Miss Jane Tood, 
deputy commissioner of the New York 
department of commerce. 

Scheduled topics of discussion during 
the session include the dairy situation, 
the future of dairying, adjusting dairy 
cooperatives to new conditions, agricul- 
tural parity legislative activities, the 
future of price controls and _ subsidies, 
the future of labor legislation, the work 
of the U.S.D.A. Dairy Branch, and in- 
come tax problems of cooperatives. 

Featured on the program will be three 
simultaneous afternoon round table con- 
ferences on membership services, public 
relations, and employee relationships. The 
third annual women’s conference lunch- 
eon will head the events for women. 


New York Milk Flow 


September Production in the State 


Ran Under Level Set by 
the 1945 Record 


Albany, N. Y. — Milk production in 
New York in September 1946 fell short 
of that in September 1945 by 5.5 per 
cent, accordng to a Federal-State report 
issued from the New York State De- 
prtment of Agriculture and Markets 
from the offices of R. L. Gillett, Agricul- 
tural Statistician. The nine-months’ 
total, January to Séptember, in 1946 
was about 7 per cent under the same 
period last year, the reductions having 
been relatively sharp during the earlier 
months of 1946. The report points out, 
however, that 1945 production reached 
a new high and that 1946, both in Sep- 
tember and in the nine-months total has 
been exceeded only three or four times, 
all of them since 1940, in the quarter 
century of records. 

Milk flow is approaching the seasonal 
low point for the state as a whole, Nov- 
ember ordinarily being the month of 
smallest daily production. The seasonal- 
ity varies widely between regions and 
even between neighboring farms. In 
general, the northern and southwestern 
counties have greatest contrasts between 
peak point and low point, while the 
greatest uniformity is in the counties 
nearest to the large city markets. 


Cow Numbers Down 


The drop in milk production during 
September from the unusually high levels 
of 1945 is attributed to a slight reduc- 
tion in the number of cows, a small pro- 
portion of freshenings during late sum- 
mer, somewhat less favorable pasture 
conditions and some reduction in the 
quantity and probably the quality of 
concentrates fed per cow. 


FOR FUTURE SECURITY 
BUY U. S. BONDS 





A large proportion of farmers supple- 
ment pastures with a variety of roughage 
feeds at this season. Of a group of re- 
porting dairymen, 71 per cent were pas- 
turing the aftermath on hay fields to 
supplement regular pastures, 12 per cent 
were feeding alfalfa hay and 22 per cent 
other kinds of hay, 32 per cent were 
feeding corn silage and 25 per cent fresh- 
ly cut corn stalks, while smaller numbers 
were utilizing dry corn stalks, grass silage 
and miscellaneous materials. 


Supplies of hay appear to be adequate 
for the winter season, with unusually 
high quality generally reported, while 
corn silage will also be abundant, though 
very irregular as to both quantity and 
quality as between farms and localities. 
With a larger oats crop than in several 
years, the home-grown feed situation at 
the beginning of winter will be better 
than usual. 

New York is a grain deficient state 
and large quantities of grains, pro- 
tein feeds and various milling by- 
products will be required in addition to 
home-grown supplies. Nationally, it is 
expected that high protein feeds will be 
short throughout the winter, and the 
availability of other concentrates will de- 
pend on many factors, including export 
requirements, demand in other regions 
of the United States for livestock feed- 
ing, transportation and relative prices for 
grains and livestock products. In gen- 
eral, the situation appears to be reason- 
ably favorable for adequate supplies of 
feeds, except those in the high protein 
group. Prices of feed and labor are at 
high levels, along with milk and dairy 
cows. 





RENEWS RADIO PROGRAM 


Pet Milk Company has renewed the 
“Mary Lee Taylor” food recipe program, 
Saturdays, 10:30-11:00 A.M., for “400-D 
Pet Milk,” effective October 26. Agency 
is Gardner Advertising Co. It has spon- 
sored Mary Lee Taylor since November, 
1933, and “Saturday Night Serenade” 
since October, 1936. 





You.can DEPEND ON A 


“STURDY-BILT™ 


Soaker-Type 
BOTTLE WASHER 


STURDY-BILT EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin 











E -M GC No.100 BIS SANITARY PIPE BRUSH 


PASTEURIZER & SANITARY PIPE BRUSHES 


No, 100—Standard BIS Mixture 
No. 103B—All Phosphor Bronze Wire 
No. 103S—All Nickle Silver Wire 
(All Diameters From %4” Up) 
For Our Complete Line of Dairy Brushes 
Write for Catalog No. 11 


E- Mac Dairy BRUSH CO., Reading, Pa. 
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DRAFT NEW CONTROLS 


British Health Ministry Sets Up Regu- 
lations for Ice Cream Manufacture 


Glasgow, Scotland (Special to the “Re- 
view” )—The British Ministryof Health has 
announced new proposals for the control 
of ice cream manufacture which brings 
British practice more nearly into line 
with the existing practice in other ice 
cream consuming countries. There has 
been a clamor for many months urging 
that standards of purity and content be 
fixed, and an equal response from ice 
cream manufacturers that they would 
welcome such standards, assuming that 
they were given machinery and equip- 
ment and ingredients to reach them. At 
presnt none of these essentials are avail- 
able in any volume. 

The new regulations state that the 
Draft Regulations provide that except 
where a “complete cold mix powder,” as 
defined, is used, the ingredients after 
mixing must be heated to a temperature 
of not less than 150 degrees F. for 30 
minutes, or to not less than 160 degrees 
F. for ten minutes. 

After this the mix must be cooled to 
not more than 45 degrees F. within 90 
minutes, and held at that temperature 
until the freezing process is begun. Ice 
cream made from a “complete cold mix 
powder” must be frozen within one hour 
of reconstitution, and the finished ice 
cream must be stored at not more than 
28 degrees F. until sold. 

Penalties proposed for infringement 
are a fine not exceeding £20 for a first 
offence, and a fine not exceeding £100 
or imprisonment up to three months, or 
both, for a subsequent offence. 

In a circular to local authorities, Mr. 
Bevan asks them to make full use of the 
powers they already possess to deal with 
sanitation, ventilation, and cleanliness of 
premises in which food is prepared and 
sold; the cleanliness of persons employ- 
ed; and the xegistration of premises used 
for ice cream manufacture and sale. 

Mr. Bevan asks them to see that per- 
sons selling ice cream have their name 
and address conspicuously displayed on 


the vehicle or container. 

“I am advised,” he adds, “that while 
bacterial tests may usefully be employed 
as an indication of possible faulty 
methods, no test has yet been devised 
for the safety of ice cream, and that there 
is no known test which would be suf- 
ficiently reliable for use as a statutory 
test of its contamination with non- 


pathogenic organisms.” 
EO 


JOINS DRY MILK INSTITUTE 


Chicago, Ill.—Charles De Brower, re- 
cently graduated from the American In- 
stitute School of Baking, has joined the 
staff of the Bakery Division of the Amer- 
ican Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chicago, 
according to announcement by Victor E. 
Marx, in charge. De Brower is assigned 
to Experimental and Research bakery. 

Prior to entering the Army in 1941, 
Mr. De Brower was with the Keeley 
Bakery, Harvard, Ill., for ten years. 
Trained in the Quartermaster Baking 
School at Fort Francis E. Warren, Chey- 
enne, Wyo., he was later attached to the 
Post Bakery at Fort Lewis, Wash. As 
company baker for anengineeramphibian 
unit, he spent 32 months in Australia, 
New Guinea, and the Philippines, being 
discharged just in time to enroll in the 
baking school early this year. 








RATES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit of 
50 words; 2c for each additional word. All 
other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 mini- 
mum). Keyed ads, l5c extra to cover return 
postage. The name and address should be 
included in counting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 




















POSITION WANTED 


AS MANAGER with an aggressive, re- 
sponsible organization desiring the services 
of a qualified supervisor. College graduate, 
30 years of practical experience and tech- 
nical training in the dairy industry; sales 
experience and executive ability. Wish per- 
manent connection with a milk, ice cream, 
condensed or powdered milk plant. Wx- 
cellent references. Box 367, care this pub- 
lication. 11-M-2 








YOUNG MAN, 34 years old, married, 
would like position with small milk com- 
pany. Seven years plant experience, five as 
manager of fluid plant under N. Y. City 
Health Department, 3 years experience in 
Dairy Sanitation under New York City and 
New Jersey Health Departments. Capable 
of taking complete charge of fluid or bottl- 
ing plant. Box 370, care this ee 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent, age 35 
to 40, to take complete charge of modern 
California dairy plant handling relatively 
large volume of bottled milk daily. Must be 
thoroughly experienced in market milk oper- 
ations. Permanent position with good — 
Give full details regarding age, schooling, 
experience and salary desired. sox 363, 
eare this publication. 11-M 





WANTED—Milk plant manager, full re- 
sponsibility for operation and maintenance 
of milk bottling in New York City Karsten 
Dairies, Ine., 2338 Hermany Ave., New 


York, N. Y. 11-MB 





FOR SALE 

USED MILK BOTTLE CRATES—Can 
deface old name and rebrand. Write or 
phone for present day inventory. Ohio 
Creamery Supply Company, 701 Woodland 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 11-M-t.f. 


CREAMERY and Locker Service Plant for 
sale. Near large city markets, 200 cans low, 
300 high. More milk available in area, can 
pass any city’s inspection. A real bargain 
for quick buyer. Box 372, care this publica- 
tion. 11- 





FOR SALE—Milk Drying Manufactur- 
ing plant complete with boilers, dryers, 
grinders, tanks, motors, tank trucks, ete. 
Abbott Salvage Co., 1087 Clinton St., Buf- 
falo 6, N. Y. 11-M 





POSITION WANTED 


MANAGER with 20 years experience in 
manufacturing and shipping plants. Best 
of references. Fully understands N. Y. 
health regulations. Available 30 days after 
acceptance. Box 369, care this eK 

1-M-2 











BOTTLE CASES WANTED 





WE ARE INTERESTED in_ purchasing 
a quantity of Quart, Pint and Half-Pint 
Cases. Send full particulars stating quan- 
tity, condition and price. Box 366, care this 
publication. 11-M-t.f. 
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WRITE US ABOUT YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


With all hands back on the job, our postwar expansion program is now under- 


way. We plan to offer the finest quality products available for the Dairy, Fountain 
and Ice Cream Industries. 


Now supplying our customers with Dairy Syrup, Fountain Syrup, Dipping 
Chocolate and Ice Cream Flavor. 


Available soon, Sweetened Orange Drink Base, Chocolate Fudge Topping, and 
Novelty Coating Chocolate. 


TWELVE YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE MILK 


| NOG, INCORPORATED, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
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FARM FOR SALE 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 























FOR SALE—Five acres land all in cor- FOR SALE—One 200 gallon C. P. Multi- 
ral; large creamery, capacity 5,000 gallons: flow homogenizer, like new. Stainless steel 
large office and dwelling ; two routes; truck, head, 5 h.p. 3 phase motor. Box 371, care 
eases and bottles; barn for 60 cows; two this publication. ° 11-M 
large silos; 90 cows and 2 bulls. Mrs. Ber- — < ~ ae. _ 
nadine Creton, Blue Bird Dairy, Rt. 5, Box FOR SALE sed equipment. Stams- 
346, West Riverside, Cal. 11-M_ vick Milk Filters, Model 12D, stainless steel 

shells, ete., special alloy plates, capacity 
12M lbs. per hour each unit. Karsten Dair- 
EQUIPMENT WANTED ies, Ine., 2338 Hermany Ave., New York 61, 

WANTED — A good used Viscoliser or N-¥. Phone: UNderhill 34685. 11-M-s 
Homogenizer. Give size, make, price and © x ,  — a~ 
condition in first letter. Box 365, care this I Pa ger ce 100 oe — — a 
publication. 11-M aine asteurizers ; ) > aestner »0X 








DAIRY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Family sized Dairy doing 
good business plus modern home in Michigan. 
30x 368, care this publication. 11-M 











WANTED 


DAIRY PLANT OWNERS SEEKING 
Progressive Steam Fitting Concern 
Plants Modernized 
Steam and Condensation Surveys 
for Fuel Conservation 
Boilers and Machinery Installed 
Heating and Insulation 
Eastern Territory Covered 
S. PINN & SON 
1271 Hoe Ave. New York 59, N. Y. 

11-M-2 


SKIM MILK wanted for cheese 
making. Long term proposition. Write 
Box 364, care this publication. 11-M-2 














LABORATORY SERVICE 


DAIRY PRODUCTS LABORATORY— 
Chemical and Bacteriological Analyses, Con- 
sultations. Ice Cream formulae. C. Vilen- 
chitz, 82-31 60th Road, Elmhurst, L. L, 
N. Y. (New York State Licenses.) 11-M- 5 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—100 gallon O. & B. s.s. lined 
pasteurizer, like new, $450.00. 150 gallon 
Cc. B. s.s. lined Spray Dryer, 1935 model, 


good condition, $250.00. Leffel boiler stoker 
complete for 25 to 35 h.p. boiler, “a 
excellent. Kainrad Farm Dairy, F. 
No. 1, Diamond, Ohio. 11- x 
Bottle Washer, 


MEYER DUMORE, Jr. 
just rebuilt, will handle square or round bot- 
tles, 8 wide in perfect operating condition, 
will sell at a sacrifice. Box 373, care —s. 





lication. 





FOR SALE Jensen 
and dryer size 6, motor driven, Serial O. D. 
1096. One Jensen can sterilizer and dryer 
size 4, Turbine driven, Serial O. D. 416. 
One Creamery Package surface cooler, two 8 
tube sections, 1% in. O. D. tin copper, 48 
in. long. One Creamery Package surface 
Cooler, one 6 tube section, one 8 tube section 


can sterilizer 





72 in. long, 1% in. O. D. tinned copper. 

Three 10 in. sections 2 in. tubes tin copper 
surface cooler. Two 10 in. sections 1% in. 
tube tin copper surface cooler. One Union 
Steam Pump Co. Hi-Pressure pump, Bronze 
head, 5 H.P. motor size 1x3 in., Serial 
185324, capacity: 125 gallons per hour. 
One American Marsh wet vacuum pump 
6x6x12, Serial 57450. One Titan 80 separa- 


tor, completely reconditioned. One Creamery 


Package 75 gallon Wizard coil pasteurizer. 
One Victor ice crusher, No. 1. One No. 8 
Victor churn. One No. 18 Cherry Burrell 
tin copper filter. One 8x12x12 Dean wet 
vacuum pump. One 48 in. copper vacuum 
pan. One 500 gallon jacketed Pfaudler pas- 
teurizer. One 1500 gallon Pfaudler glass- 
lined holding tank. Valleyford Creameries. 
Ine., Valley Ford, Cal. -N 






Tube Heater, 14-1 in. Inconel tubes; 5 ft. 
24 tube, 6 ft. 40 tube and 9 ft. 16 tube Com- 
bination Direct Expansion Surface Coolers; 
12 ft. York Internal Tubular Direct Expan- 
sion Cooler having 20-11% in. Inconel tubes; 
4 ft. 24 tube, 5 ft. 24 tube and 6 ft. 24 tube 
Surface Coolers for brine or water; Type 


“BB,” “B,” “J” and “L’”’ Milwaukee Fillers; 
G-100 Cherry-Burrell Nuline Filler, 10 


valves, s.s. bowl; Model 90 Mojonnier Filler, 
14 valves, ss. bowl; 4, 6 and 8 wide Soaker 
Type Bottle Washers; 12,000 lb. Wisner 
“Peerless” and Cherry-Burrell S.S. Filters; 
Single and Two Compartment Tinned Cop- 
per Weigh Cans; 10 can S.S. Weigh can and 
S.S. Receiving Vat and Pump; No. E-17 
anl 60 DeLaval Motor Driven, also No. 37, 
61 and 91 DeLaval Steam Driven Separa- 
tors; Bronze Head Homogenizers or Vis- 
ecolizers ranging in sizes from 50 to 400 
gallons in capacity ; Three 300 gallon Cherry 
Horizontal non-cooling type Vats, insulated, 
agitated; Three 550 gallon Jensen Vertical 
S.S. Lined Vats with T. C. Coils; Power 
Bottle, Case and Can Conveyor; 5 ft. and 
6 ft. Copper Vacuum Pans. Write or wire 
your requirements. Lester Kehoe Machin- 
ery Corp., 1 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
YN. Y. Telephone—Murray Hill 2-4616. 
11-M 
FOR SALE—150 feet Power Conveyor, 
track and chain with power unit; Fairbanks- 
Morse deep well pump, Model 6920, com- 
plete with motor; 300 can Jensen Pasteur- 
izer, tinned copper vertical coils; one record- 
ing thermometer; one Taylor temperature 
control; one 50 gallon Pfaudler glass-lined 
pasteurizer, complete; one direct expansion 
surface cooler, 18-2 in. tubes, 12 ft. long 
with covers; one 200 gallon Cherry-Burrell 
spray pasteurizer complete; Jensen Fan 
type cooler, tinned copper, 8 sections, alum- 
inum covers, 14,000 lbs. per hour pasteurized, 
20,000 Ibs. raw milk; hand operated sour 
cream filler and hand capper; 1,000 lb. dial 
type Toledo suspension seale; bottle or can 
cover sterilizer, capacity 500 quart bottles; 
500 half-pint milk cases, 20 to the case, wire 
partitions and covers on top; one Bagby 
automatic sour cream filler and capper; one 
Champion ice crusher, motor driven, with 
motor; stainless steel truck tanks—2,850 
3,160, 3,170, 3,200, 3,300 gallon oval; sani- 
tary milk, also water pumps, steam driven, 
all sizes; Meyer Dumore 8 wide Sr. bottle 
washer, just rebuilt, will wash square and 
round milk bottles; 250 gallon homogenizer, 
bronze head with motor; 200, 500, 600 gal- 
lon New York City approved viscolizers and 
homogenizers, stainless ste el; Braun straight- 
away can washer, 3 to 4 per minute; Mo- 
jonnier over-run tester; two Von Gunten 
white metal milk filters, 12,000 Ibs. each; 
Peerless milk filter, drum type, 6,500 
Ibs.; one Stamsvick stainless steel cold milk 
filter, 15,000 lbs. per hour; one 5x5 Jurick; 





one 6x6 York compressor, complete with 
motor, condensers, receiver, gauges, traps, 
ete.; one 8 per minute McKinley can washer; 


2 sections Internal Tube Coolers; 
stainless steel pasteurizers, no 
one 6,500 lb. Westphalia separator 
itary pipe wash sink; 2 No. 
bottle fillers and cappers; 1 
lined horizontal storage 
3urrell Jr. cabinet 
vertical storage 
steel 
gal. 


100 gal. 
agitator; 
; one san- 
90 Mojonnier 
-3,000 gal. glass 
tank; one Cherry- 
cooler; one 1,000 gal. 
tank; two 200 gal. stainless 

Cherry-Burrell spray vats; one 200 
round stainless steel pasteurizer. Sam 
321 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
2-4975. 11-M 


Edelmann, 
WoOrth 
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If We Missed You 
aft ATLANTIC CITY = 





The first post-war Dairy Industries 
Exposition is past history. One of its highlights 
was the combination of old and new faces... men 
who kept the dairy industry “clicking” during 
the difficult war years... returned service men 
...men just starting out in the industry. 

If you didn’t get to Atlantic City, we're sorry 
we missed seeing you. If you are a newcomer to 
the dairy field, we want to welcome you into 
the industry which one of our old publisher 
friends aptly described in a recent editorial as 
"a good business to be in.” 

Building time-saving and product-improving 


processing equipment for the Dairy Industry has 


CREAMER Y 


PAC EASE 


ia)! 





been CP's sole business for nearly sixty years. From 
CP’s research and engineering have come some 
of the Industry's most important developments. 

Creamery Package offers you a complete line 
of modern equipment for processing milk, butter, 
cheese and ice cream; complete refrigerating 
machinery; an extensive line of dairy plant sup- 
plies; and coast to coast service through 21 com- 
pany owned and operated branches. 

To both old and new friends we offer this 
reminder: Look to CP for the best in Dairy Plant 


> . —? . a . 
Equipment, Supplies and Pervice. 


Creamery P. 


MFG. COMPANY 


General and Export Offices: 1243 W. Washington Blivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


Branches in 21 Principal Cities ° CREAMERY PACKAGE CO. OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONT 
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VACUUM PAN 





ri 


E than a quorter ry of 
mo Ue ee 
of installations here and 





-Mojonnier Streamlined Heating 
Coils, Sanitary Type Condenser and 
Entrainment Separator. Dairymen 
too, appreciate its stainless stee! 
sanitation and simplicity of design, 
making possible quick, easy 
cleaning. 


PRODUCT APPLICATIONS INCLUDE 


Evapor milk, sweetened condensed 
milk either whole or skim, ice cream 
mix, condensed buttermilk, condensed 
whey, plain or superheated condensed 
SL Me Ml) Me 
jvices, vegetable concentrates, extract: 
and other heat-sensitive liquids. 


THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
MOJONNIER VACUUM PAN FEATURES 
> STAINLESS STEEL SANITATION 

*>  &£ASY CLEANING 

PACKAGED UNIT 

STREAMLINED COILS 

ENTRAINMENT SEPARATOR 

TANGENTIAL PRODUCT INLET | 

HOLLOW VAPOR HOOD 

SANITARY CONDENSER 

ORGANIZED CONTROLS 

DESUPERHEATER 

HIGH FINISH 

CHECK-TESTED 


Available in seven sizés from 16” to 72” diam 
eter. Write for illustrated Bulletin No. 140 


7 2 Vey 8.4 


v 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO. 
4601 W. OHIO ST. CHICAGO 44, ILL 


PAM 

















